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INVITATION. 


trons are always welcome at 7’he Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and éditorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
&® © 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE new Chief Justice of the United States 

is not known personally to the people of 
New England, as was his distinguished prede- 
cessor, but in this section, as elsewhere, the 
appointment was received with much satisfac- 
tion. Chief Justice White has been an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court since 1894, 
and before that he had been on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of his native state, Louisi- 
ana, and had represented that state in the 
United States Senate. He is now sixty-five 
years old, and is six years older than ariy of 
his eight predecessors were when they assumed 
the duties of the office. When a boy he carried 
a gun as a private in the army of the Confed- 
eracy, but so completely are the wounds of the 
great war healed that nobody thinks of that 
episode in his career as in the slightest degree 
disqualifying him from being the chief of that 
picked body of great jurists who interpret the 
Constitution of the United States. In politics he 
is a Democrat, and in religious faith a Roman 
Catholic. His appointment by President Taft, 
as well as the other judicial appointments made 
at the same time, has won only the warmest 
commendation from all sides. 


& 


EARLY all cities of considerable size now 

maintain summer recreation-grounds in the 
crowded sections for the benefit of the children 
who do not have the happy privilege of passing 
the hot months in the country or by the sea- 
shore. This playground movement has spread 
rapidly in the past few years, and now play- 
ground institutes are being conducted at con- 
venient centers, not only in order that the 
superintendents and directors of the playgrounds 
may exchange views and learn from the expe- 
rience of others, but also for the education 
of the general public. Such an institute was 
held last month in Holyoke, Massachusetis— 
the first of the kind in New England. The 
attendance and the interest shown were most 
encouraging to those in charge. 

& 


NTIL a few weeks ago there resided in 

Poultney, Vermont, the woman who nursed 
King George V of Great Britain when he was 
an infant. She is Mrs. Ann Roberts. When 
the present King was born, in 1865, she was 
summoned from her home, which was then 
near Buckingham Palace, to act as nurse for 
the baby prince. She served in this capacity 
as long as she was needed, and received a gold 
watch, suitably inscribed, a heavy gold brooch 
and other gifts from the royal parents and from 
Queen Victoria. For many years she has re- 
sided in Vermont, where members of her family 
and other relatives live. Now she has recrossed 
the Atlantic to the hills of her native Wales, 
and will pass her remaining years in a pretty 
cottage which has been given her by the King, 
who has also settled a comfortable income upon 
her for the rest of her life. 


& 


TRIKES and the fear of strikes are becom- 
ing less and less a disturbing agency in the 
business world. One cause of the change in 
the State of Massachusetts is found in the 
recent report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, which has existed in that state 
since 1886. During the past twelve months 
the board has settled nearly two hundred cases 
in which employers and employed could not 
agree, in many of which, under the old condi- 
tions, a strike would have resulted to the great 
loss of all concerned. The shoe industry in 
particular has taken advantage of this means 
of preserving industrial peace. Massachusetts 
was a leader in the creation of such a state 
board, and about a score of states have followed 
its example. Connecticut established a similar 
board in 1895, but it has been far less active 
than the Massachusetts board: 
+ 
URING 1911 there will fall the centenaries 
of the births of three of the great sons of 
New England who were leaders in the work 
and warfare of the antislavery crusade — 
Charles Sumner, Horace Greeley and Wendell 
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Phillips. Sumner and Phillips were born in 
Boston, January 6, 1811, and November 29, 
1811, respectively, and Greeley in Amherst, 
New Hampshire, February 3d of the same year. 
The ancestors of all three had been New Eng- 
landers for generations. The father of Phillips 
was the first mayor of Boston. Sumner, by 
his public services, Phillips, by his matchless 
gift of oratory, and Greeley, by his long career 
as editor of the New York Tribune, each ex- 
ercised a powerful influence upon the events of 
their times, and won an enduring place in 
history. The life story of each has much in it 
to make it an inspiring study to the Americans 
of a later generation, and no doubt each anni- 
versary as it falls will be duly observed. 
& 

TATE Historian Burrage of Maine, after 

long and patient digging into the dusty ar- 
chives upon both sides of the Atlantic, has 
published a book which sets forth the part 
played by Maine in the famous New England 
expedition of 1745 which captured Louisburg, 
the French stronghold on Cape Breton. As 
Maine was then, and vatil 1820, a district 
under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, a great 
many things in its early history have been 
credited in a general way to Massachusetts, 
instead of to Maine itself. For instance, Doctor 
Burrage recently brought to light the surprising 
fact that over one thousand of the ‘ ‘Massachu- 
setts’’ troops with Washington at Valley Forge 
in the winter of 1777-8 were from towns in 
what is now the State of Maine. That was 
fully one-tenth of the entire patriot army in 
that camp of memorable hardships. In the 
expedition against Louisburg the real burden 
of the whole undertaking fell upon Maine. 
The leader, Gen. William Pepperrell, lived in 
Kittery, and his fine old colonial mansion is 
still standing in that village. Three of his 
chief subordinate officers, Colonels Waldo, 
Moulton and Tyng, were residents of the District 
of Maine, and so were the two regiments, thir- 
teen hundred men strong, which made up the 
flower of his little army. The two regiments 
constituted over one-third of the force, but as 
the fleet which bore the expedition sailed from 
the shores of Massachusetts, that state has 
usually been credited with the brave men who 
captured the strongly fortified French city. 
The volume by Doctor Burrage is the most 
complete account of the expedition which has 
ever been prepared. Many of the victors were 
later in the American army in the Revolution, 
and the very drums and muskets of Louisburg 
saw service at Bunker Hill. In recognition of 
this great victory, General Pepperrell was made 
a baronet by King George II. Sir William 
Phipps was the only other son of Maine who 
was similarly honored in colonial days. 


* ¢ 


YANKEE RESOURCEFULNESS. 
MONG the heroes of the privateer ships of 
A the Revolution, the author of a recent 
engrossing book, ‘‘ The Story of the 
American Merchant Marine,’’ recalls Capt. 
Jonhathan Haraden as a type. In 1780 he 
sailed from Salem in the one-hundred-and- 
eighty-ton ship, Pickering, armed with four- 
teen six-pounders, manned by about fifty men, 
all told, bound to Bilbao with a cargo of sugar. 
On the way across, Haraden met a heavy 
British cutter, sent out to suppress the armed 
ships of the ‘‘rebels,’’ and beat it off. 


While reaching across the ag Oy Biscay one 
night, he overhauled a ship the lookouts of 
w 


ich appeared to be asleep; for there was no h 


stir upon its deck until Haraden hailed and 
ordered it to surrender, saying that his ship 
was an American frigate, and he intended firing 
a broadside immediately. 

The sleepy — obeyed the order. It was 
then learned that it was a privateer much 
superior to the Pickering in the number of 
guns and of men. 

On arriving off Bilbao, a big armed ship was 
seen coming out, and the captured captain told 
Haraden it was the privateer Achilles, mount- 
ing forty-two guns and manned by one hundred 
and forty men. 

“T sha’n’t run from her,’’ said Haraden, 


quietly. 

The Achilles took possession of the priva- 
teer captured in the Bay of Biscay, but because 
it was a calm night, and the Pickering would 
be unable to escape, the captain of the Achilles 
determined to wait until morning before attack- 
ing. On seeing this, Haraden a 
proper lookout, and then went to sleep. 

At dawn, when the Achilles came down 
ready for battle, the Pickering was lying so 
far inshore that a throng of people, sup to 
number one hundred thousand, gathered on the 
hills to watch the contest, and they found the 
spectacle worth the trouble. 

Calling his men to the mast, Haraden assured 
them that they would win in spite of the 
greater force of the enemy. 

‘*Take particular aim at the white boot-top,’’ 
he then ordered. 

Inspired + ~y air of confidence with which 
the captain addressed them, the men re- 
turned to quarters. 

Their ship was loaded down so far in the 
water that it “appeared little larger than a 
long-boat’’ when the Achilles ranged alongside, 
but, as Captain Haraden had foreseen, the dif- 
ference in — gave him a decisive advantage. 

The Achilles, with her great battery and 
numerous crew, opened a fire that seemed over- 
whelming. But at that time English sailors 
relied upon speed of fire only to win their 
battles. The guns of the Achilles were dis- 
charged without aiming, and because the gun- 
deck was far above the water, nearly every 
shot passed over the Pickering. 

But the American gunners were half sailors, 
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half backwoodsmen; they took particular aim 
at the white boot-top of the Achilles, and 
drove so many shot through its side near the 
water-line that, after about three hours of fight- 
ing, the British captain found that he would 
have to haul off or sink. He decided to fly. 

Then, on seeing the British sailors running 
to the braces to swing the yards, Haraden 
ordered his gunners to load with crowbars, 
hoping to cut the rigging of the Achilles with 
these curious projectiles, and thus keep it from 
running away; but “she had a mainsail as 
large as a ship of the line,’’? and when that 
sai] began to draw, it esca 

As the Pickering and its recaptured prize 
came to anchor in the bay, the enthusiastic 
spectators of the battle flocked off in such num- 
bers that at one time it would have been pos- 
sible to build with the boats round it a pontoon 
bridge reaching from ship to shore. 


* ¢ 


PRESIDENT SHERMAN. 


ENERAL Sherman, says a writer in the 
(; American College, was ‘‘the ablest 

and best college president I ever knew, 
and he was the master grand strategist of our 
Civil War.’? Having been professor of ancient 
languages when Sherman was the first head 
of the Louisiana State Seminary and Military 
Academy,—now the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity,—Mr. David F. Boyd should be an au- 
thority. ‘‘One soon saw in him,’’ says this 
friend, ‘‘two men—the stern, exacting man of 
business or duty, and the kind, sympathetic 
friend and adviser. He made every professor 
and cadet keep his place and do his duty. At 
the same time he was the intimate social com- 
panion and confidential friend of the professors 
and a kind, loving father to the cadets. 


‘*All loved him. In the off hours from duty 
or drill he encouraged the cadets to look him 
up and have a talk. And often I have seen 
his private rooms nearly full-of boys, listeni 
to his stories of army or Western life, whi 
he loved so well to tell them. Nor could he 
ap on the grounds in recreation hours 
without the cadets one by one gathering round 
him for a talk. 

“At the opening of our school one of the pro- 
fessors,‘a graduate and late professor of a 
European university, gave an inaugural 
to his class, the whole .school being present. 
He talked as he might have talked to the faculty 
and seniors of Harvard. 

_“‘T noticed Sherman looking glum and biting 
his lip and the lecture Over, passing out near 
him, he whispered, ‘Every last shot went clear 
— heads. - ped th , 

**But he soon clip e wings of our gran- 
diloquently soaring. eagle, and made him a 
plain barn-yard fowl—a practical, useful in- 
structor.’’ 

e¢ «© 


“LADIES WILL PLEASE REMOVE 
THEIR HATS.” 


HE polite request for the removal of head- 
gear in an audience has done much to add 
to the comfort of lecture- and theatergoing. 

In the light of this rather modern requirement 
it is interesting to read a little paragraph taken 
from Burton W. Potter’s ‘‘Colonial Life in 
Rutland.’’ The facts are curious for two rea- 
sons: first, that the benefit derived by the 
taking off of the bonnet related to the platform, 
and not to the audience; and second, that the 
old cry of ‘‘Woman’s Oppression’’ does not 
seem to apply to colonial days more than it does 
at present. 

In 1769 women got to wearing large straw 
bonnets trimmed with many ribbons, and wore 
them in meeting-time. Ministers objected 
because they obscured the faces of the congre- 
gation. One said that it was like preaching to 
stacks of straw with a few men among them. 
The tithing-men objected because the bonnets 
id the faces so t it could not be seen 
whether a woman was awake or asleep. 

So town after town declared in town meeting 
that it was “Town’s Mind’’ that the women 
should take their bonnets off in the meeting- 
ho and hang them on pegs, as the men 
did their hats. But the women were not 
like-minded, and continued to wear their bon- 
nets just as if the town had not expressed an 
opinion on the subject. The men concluded 
that the easiest way to get along was to let the 
women have their own way, and the law was 
never enforced. 

¢ ¢ 


CLINGING VINE. 


HE squire, who was called upon to'settle 

many disputes, looked at Sally Morton, 

whom he had known since she was a 
baby, with a speculative eye. ‘‘You seem to 
be fond of your husband,’’ he said, gravely, 
“yet here he is complaining that you are 
responsible for that bruised forehead of his.’’ 


“T am, and I’m not,’’ said Sally, defiantly. 
‘Tf he’d ever learned to answer up when he’s 
spoken to, he’d never have had it. He’d been 
off all day to county fair, and 1’d been pick- 
ling, and I’d stop 
supper for him, and I was tired out. 

**When he came in I asked him if he loved 
me. Course I know he does, same as I love 
him, but he was so slow in answering I let fly 
the dish-mop at him. All us poor women have 
is love, squire !’” 

* « 


A SURE CURE. 

MITH was not only an optimist; he was 
also a very lazy man. One day, says a 
writer in Wasp, his friend Jones, a con- 

firmed pessimist, hailed him. 
‘* How is it, Smith,’’ he said, ‘‘that you look 
so well and happy ?’’ 


py ¢ 
‘*Every time T sit down to worry,’’ replied 
the other, ‘‘I fall asleep.’’ 
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FOOT WARMER 


Filled with hot water (one gallon) keeps warm for 
hours. More durable than hot-water bags, 
ESPECIALLY GooD FOR THOSE SLEEPING iN COLD Rooms. FINE FoR AuTos. 
Lf your dealer hasn’t it we will send one express paid 
to any point in New England for $1.00, 
DORCHESTER POTTERY WORKS, 
7 to 15 Preston Street, Dorchester, Mass. 











! WATER SUPPLY | 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 








Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnishedwith g 
Hand,Gasoline, ¥ 
Windmill 
or Electric 
Pump. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue ““D.” Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


L LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 4 


The 
Premo Junior 


Camera. 


Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 70 cents extra. 
Price $2.00. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either 
case paid by receiver; or 
by mail for 20 cents extra. 














HIS Premo is suitable for 

all members of the family, 

and will take a picture 
2%x3'% inches. Its opera- 
tion is very simple. Open the 
back, drop in a Premo Film 
Pack, close the back, and the 
Camera is loaded for exposure. 
No focusing — just point the 
Camera at any object, press the 
button, and the exposure is 
made. There are twelve films 
in each pack. When one has 





been exposed, pull out a black 
paper and you are ready for 
the next. The Premo Junior 
has nickel-plated trimmings, a 
horizontal and vertical finder, 
two tripod screws, and a time 
and instantaneous shutter. It 
is a convenient size, 534 x 4% 
inches, and weighs ten ounces. 
Our Offer does not include the 
Film Pack. This will be in- 
cluded for 40 cents extra. It 
is mot necessary to use the 
entire Pack; one or more ex- 
posed films may be removed at 
any time and Pack replaced in 
the Camera. This operation 
may be repeated until the films 
are exhausted. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Bost 
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P-SI and I had an 
A enemy—a boy of 
about our own age 
named Un-o-pah-chis 
(Quiver), but  nick- 
named Co-pah-pin-e 
(Afraid Eyes), because 
he could never look any 
one fearlessly, honestly 
in the face. He had 
eyes like a mink, small, 
deep-set, shifty, always 
fairly glittering with the 
evil thoughts and desires 
that possessed him. 
Probably his father and 
mother loved him, but 
certainly no one else 
did, and at his ap- 
proach little children 
ran squalling to their 
lodges, mindful of 
sundry excruciating 
pinches, ear -twistings 
and even blows that 
had befallen them when 
they happened to get 
within his reach. 
Neither Ap-si nor I 
had done anything by 
word or deed to incur 
the enmity of Afraid 
Eyes, and we could find 
no reason why he 
should hate us as he did, 
except that the failures 
in life often hate and 
bitterly envy the more 
successful ones. Afraid 
Eyes was a failure; a 
poor hunter, a worse 























shot, no warrior,—he 

had never counted a 

coup, —and he rode none 

but the meekest-spirited 
horses of his father’s band. 
That Ap-si was everything 
that he was not, was probably 
the reason for his hating my 
friend, but there was abso- 
lutely no cause for his enmity 
for me, an alien having no 
interests that could clash with 
his own. Yet every few days 
during many months this friend and that friend 
had come to us with tales of threats he had 
made against us, whom he chose to call cow- 
ards, and liars, and I know not what all. 
These friends warned us to look out for him, 
and said that he would surely injure us in some 
way if he got the chance; but we merely 
laughed. How, we asked, could such a puny, 
insignificant little fellow as Afraid Eyes pos- 
sibly hurt us? 

Winter came, and my friend, the trader, and 
the great camp moved from the Judith Basin 
down to an immense timbered bottom of the 
Missouri River, about thirty miles west of the 
mouth of the Musselshell. Buffalo seemed to 
have deserted the basin, but here they were as 
plentiful as ever, fairly darkening the plains 
on each side of the big stream. While the river 
was open they came to it daily to drink from 
pasturage frequently ten or fifteen miles away, 
travelling in single file, led by big bulls, over 
deep-worn trails centuries old. But with the 
freezing of the streams they came no more, de- 
pending on the snow-drifts piled in the coulées 
to quench their thirst. 

Thus it was that as the season advanced the 
hunters were obliged to ride farther and farther 
away from camp and the river to make their 
killings, and that on a January day at noon 
Ap-si and I found ourselves on Big Crooked 
Creek, ten miles south of the Missouri breaks. 
In all that way we had seen nothing but a few 
old bulls, too tough for any use. We wanted a 
fat cow, both for its rich meat and the soft, 
dark robe it wore. 

The day was piercingly cold, but there was 
no wind, and the air was full of glittering frost 
particles that settled and clung to grass blades 
and sage-brush, and were so dense that the sun 
gave but a ghostly light. Westopped, recinched 
our saddles, and considered whether to hunt 
farther or return to camp. 

“Oh, let’s go a little way up the creek,’’ 
said Ap-si, “just a little way, and then if we 
find nothing, we will turn back.’”* 

We mounted and went on. The frost was so 
dense that we could not see more than a few 
hundred yards in any direction, so there was 
some excitement, some expectancy in riding 
through the haze and wondering what the 
next few yards would reveal. Dimly at first, 
although quite near, and then looming up in 
huge proportion, owing to the peculiar atmos- 
pherie conditions, we did soon sight a small 
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bunch of cows and calves soberly cropping the 
short grass. Finally giving free rein to our 
eager, trained horses, we were right on them 
before they took alarm. Heads down and 
bushy-tipped tails curved up, they bolted up 
a narrow coulée; and Ap-si and I each shot a 
fine young cow before they had run a hundred 
yards. But we went some distance farther, 
having no little trouble in stopping our now 
bloodthirsty horses. The buffalo horse was 
always as eager for the chase as a hound is to 
trail a fox. 

Riding back to where the two buffalo lay, 
we dismounted, and leaving our horses to trail 
their ropes and graze at will, began skinning 
the game. It was slow work for me. I could 
not handle the knife with my thick gloves on, 
and without them I was obliged to stop every 
moment or two and warm my numb hands 
against the animal’s carcass. Ap-si, however, 
made light of the bitter cold. His daily baths 
in the icy stream had inured him to bear the 
worst of weather. He soon skinned his animal, 
cut up for packing what meat he wanted, and 
then came over and helped me. 

At last we were ready to pack up and go, 
and we looked round for our horses. They 
were not in sight, and then I remembered that 
I had seen them graze down the coulée into the 
creek bottom. Thither we went, certain that 
they would not be far away; but to our sur- 
prise they had absolutely disappeared. We 
began at once making a big circle round the 
place where we had started the buffalo, and at 
last, coming to our trail in the frost-laden 
grass, we found not only the back tracks of our 
animals, but those of another. 

Three horses going north, and our two no 
longer dragging their ropes! Some one had 
stolen them and was leading them away. 

Who could have done it? we asked each other, 
and there seemed to be no answer except that a 
lone Assiniboin had taken them. No warrior 
of any other tribe would venture out alone in 
the dead of winter to steal horses. Well, they 
were gone, and we were not only angry but 
very sorrowful as well; we had a deep attach- 
ment for the faithful animals that had carried 
us safely through more than one perilous time. 
Grimly we set out to walk the long miles to 
camp. The afternoon was waning fast. We 
might not be able to reach home, but at least 
we could make the nearest breaks of the river, 
not more than ten miles away, and there we 
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IF YOU WILL TELL THE TRUTH HERE BEFORE THESE MEN 


SCHULZ 


could find shelter for the night, and plenty of 
fuel in the dense pine groves which covered the 
northern slopes. 

We had walked a couple of miles when sud- 
denly a warm, burnt-grass-scented wind began 
to blow, the frost haze disappeared, and away 


black fog-bank that extended from horizon to 
horizon, sweeping southward with incredible 
rapidity. 

“Oh, look!’’ Ap-si cried, pointing at it. 
‘And do you smell the grass smoke? Yonder 
comes Ai-sto-yim-stan.* That is the way he 
always does, hiding himself in the black fog, 
out of which will come whirling winds and 
stinging snow and awful cold. We must seek 
shelter, and quickly, too. 

“Our only chance,’’ added Ap-si, ‘‘is to 
hurry back to the Crooked Creek coulées, find 
a big, deep snow-bank, and get into it. Come 
“” 

Back we went as fast as we could walk, 


over our shoulders often to mark the swiftly 
approaching fog-bank; it was already within 
ten or fifteen miles of the river. 

“‘Tf we can only get back to where we killed,’’ 
| 1 panted, ‘‘we can use the hides to put under 
jand over us, and I remember seeing a fine 
snow-bank close by.’’ 

“Ai! Ai! 1 was thinking that,’ Ap-si 
agreed, ‘‘but the hides may already be so stiffly 
frozen that we can’t unroll them.’’ 

We hurried on faster. The fog had already 
reached the river. Looking back a few mo- 
ments later we could see nothing of the dark 
breaks of the valley; they were blotted out as 
if they had never been. And then, while we 
were still a half-mile from the creek, the blizzard 
overtook us in all its fury. We went doggedly 
on. I could hear Ap-si exclaiming, beseeching 
his gods for help, and I prayed silently to God 
to preserve us in this time of awful peril. 

At last we descended a steep bank, and knew 
that we were in the creek bottom, but there 
was no way of determining whether above or 
below was the mouth of the coulée in which 
lay our meat and hides. We turned down- 
stream on the chance that we would find it in 
that direction, following closely the foot of the 
slope from the plain and examining every 
coulée we passed. 








*Cold-Maker, god of winter. 





in the north beyond the river we saw a low, | 


running a little now and then, and looking | 


The blizzard seemed to increase in fury, and | 
| succeeding night. 
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at times buffeted us so 
hard that we could only 
stand against one an- 
other and gasp, and rub 
our freezing faces. It 
was getting dark now. 
If we did not find the 
place in the next few 
moments, then there 
would be nothing to do 
but burrow into the 
nearest snow-bank and 
take our chances. Could 
we find one deep enough 
to cover us, and if so, 
had we sufficient cloth- 
ing to prevent the heat 
of our bodies from melt- 
ing the snow and wet- 
ting us through and 
through? If not, death 
was certain. 

We struggled on. I 
was thinking of a far- 
away New England 
home; of a cheerful fire 
blazing on the hearth 
and my mother sitting 
before it, wondering, 
probably, at that mo- 
ment how it fared with 
her son. I felt a queer 
sensation in my throat. 
I should probably never 
see that home again. 

And then out of the 
gloom and the whirling 
snow came a band of 
buffalo. They were 
within twenty yards of 
us before we saw them, 
and as quickly 
numbed fingers could 
cock our rifles we raised 
them and fired. One 
animal pitched over and lay 
still; another, staggering after 
its fleeing fellows a few paces, 
stopped, weaved from side to 
side, and then sank slowly 
to the ground. 

“Kyil My friend, see now 
what my prayers have brought 
us!’’ Ap-si exclaimed, as we 
| bent over the nearest animal, ripping and flay - 
|ing with our knives. “Yes, but the sun is 
| good. I will make great sacrifice to him. We 
| shall survive this, my friend. Let bad old Ai- 
sto-yim-stan do his worst, still we shall sur- 
| vive.’” 
| It was not a time to argue, nor did I ever 
| decry my friend’s faith in the sun and his other 
|gods; but I thought of my own prayers, and 
felt that they had, indeed, been answered. 

As fast as the thick-haired hide parted from 
the meat under the strokes of our sharp knives, 
we kept rolling it to prevent its freezing; but it 

| was slow work under such trying conditions, 
| and I, less hardy than my friend, was shiver- 
ing, trembling, my teeth chattering long before 
the hide of the second animal was off. Ap-si 
had to skin the last half of it alone. 

‘*‘We cannot hunt a snow-bank,”’ said he, 
‘*but see how fast it is drifting down here from 
the plain. We will lie right there on the wind- 

| ward side of the carcass and a drift will soon 
pile over us.’’ 

| We hurried to the first carcass, and half-car- 
ried, half-dragged the heavy hide over to the 
second one and spread it out hair side up. 
Then, placing our rifles on it, we lay down 
| and pulled the other one over us, and there we 
were, encased in a warm fur bed. But the 
big cow hide was a far too heavy cover—it must 
have weighed more than a hundred pounds. 
We propped it up in the center with our rifles, 
jand supported it above our heads with our 
|arms, and in a very few minutes it froze stiff 
in that position. There were places along the 
edges where it did not touch the bottom one, 
and there the cold air rushed in and kept us 
shivering. But not for long; the drifting snow 








as 


| soon filled the interstices, and then we began 


to feel warm. In a half-hour or so we were 
uncomfortably warm, and each worked a little 
clear space in the snow to obtain fresh air. 

After that we slept, I know not how many 
hours, but a long, refreshing sleep, broken only 
by occasional efforts to obtain more air. At 
last we were wide-awake and wondered if the 
night had passed, and with it the blizzard. 
Reaching up, I cut a small hole in the roof of 
our tent bed, stuck my rifle through it, and 
worked an opening in the six or eight inches 
of snow that covered it. The night had passed, 
but the blizzard still raged. 

All that day we lay there, and all of the 
At first we were hungry, 
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but the craving for food soon left us. To pass 
the time, Ap-si told stories of the adventures of 
his people, and I in turn tried to give him some 
idea of the world and the wonders of civiliza- 
tion; but I could never make him believe that 
the earth was other than a great plateau, cov- 
ered with mountains and valleys and lakes and 
plains, with a ‘‘jumping-off place’’ into the 
unknown clear round the edge. 

Clearing the snow from my peep-hole from 
time to time, we kept fairly accurate account 
of the passing hours, and at last we saw that 
the sun was shining, that the sky was clear. 
It was the morning of our second day there. 

We had a hard struggle to leave our quarters, 
pushing, heaving and kicking the top hide, 
which was heavily weighted with snow and 
frozen to the lower one. But at last we were 
free, and rising, walked about and exercised 
our stiffened limbs. The weather was still 
piercingly cold, but there was no wind. Con- 
siderable snow had fallen, but it was all piled 
in drifts in the coulées, and walking on the 
plain was good. We cut some depouille—the 
snow-white fat on the hump—from one of 
the carcasses, and munching it, struck out for 
home. 

We had not to walk far; before an hour had 
passed horsemen began to come in sight out of 
the river breaks and scatter over the plain by 
dozens and scores. 

‘*They are searching for us,’’ said Ap-si, 
and he was right; inside of another hour we 
were met by some of them and heartily greeted. 

“We thought we might find your bodies,’’ 
one of them, Fish Robe, said to us, ‘‘but we 
never expected to see you alive. How did your 
horses get away from you? And when? They 
came into camp this morning. We took their 
back trail and found where they had stood in 
the pines during the blizzard.’’ 

Ap-si looked at me, and I at him, question- 
ingly, and then he asked Fish Robe if there 
had been the trail of a third horse. 

‘‘No,”’ Fish Robe replied, “there were tracks 
of only the two, and they were still saddled, 
still dragging their ropes, but the bridles are 
missing. ’’ 

Ap-si had no bridle; he used the lariat as 
one by making a couple of half-hitches with it 
round the lower jaw of a horse. But I hada 
fine one of braided horsehair, and the bit was 
a Spanish hand-forged one, heavily inlaid with 
silver. Before turning my horse loose, I had 
taken it off and tied it securely to the pommel 
of the saddle, and in such a manner that it 
could not have been torn off without the saddle 
going, too. 

‘*‘We did not lose our horses!’’ I exclaimed. 
‘*They were stolen from us, led off while we 
were skinning buffalo, and whoever took them 
came this way.’’ 

There were loud murmurs of surprise from 
our friends when they heard this, and then a 
long silence ensued. Said one, finally, ‘‘Prob- 
ably an Assiniboin took them, but was obliged 
to let them go on account of the storm.’’ 

“Tf so, he would at least have thrown away 
his own saddle, and taken our white son’s fine 
one, and all the saddle-blankets,’’ said another. 

**True enough ! True enough!’ they all 
agreed. 

Then, in a slow, hushed voice, Fish Robe 
said : 

‘‘Afraid Eyes was out hunting that day; he 
came home long after sunset, long after Ai-sto- 
yim-stan descended upon us from the north. 
And yesterday he went about smiling, and rub- 
bing his hands, his mean eyes blazing wickedly, 
telling every one, ‘I always said they were no 
hunters, nothing but crazy, careless fools. No 
doubt they let their horses get eway from them. 
They are dead, of course.’ ’’ 

‘*He took the horses! He took them!’’ Ap-si 
cried. ‘‘Oh, if I could only prove that he did !’’ 

‘*Yes, if we could only know that!’’ said 
one, and everybody added an assenting ‘‘Ah!’’ 

1 mounted behind Fish Robe, and Ap-si 
behind another of the search-party, and we 
rode home, I to my quarters with the trader 
and he to his lodge. 

‘‘Well! welll’? Kipp exclaimed, when I had 
told my story. ‘‘If you and your Ap-si friend 
don’t get into more scrapes and get out of them 
again than any one I ever knew, I’m sure a 
prevaricator. You are the lucky boy; you 
ought to go into mining.’’ 

Ii was a week or more later that a little girl 
came to the trading post one night and said that 
Last Rider wished to see me. I did not know 
the young man,—there were many I knew 
only by sight,—but I went, wondering what 
he wanted. Arrived at his lodge, I found 
Ap-si there, and a couple of other visitors. 
These soon went away, and then, after sending 
the women and children out of the lodge, and 
speaking scarcely above a whisper, Last Rider 
said to me: 

“‘T was hunting deer afoot in the breaks 
across the river to-day, and coming to the top 
of a ridge, 1 saw some one riding up toward 
me. ‘He may scare a deer this way,’ I said to 
myself, and I hid in a thick growth of junipers. 
He came nearer, and I saw that it was Afraid 
Eyes. I did not wish to speak to him, sol 
sat still and he passed by unseeing; but I saw 
that his horse had on your fine bridle.’”’ 

‘*You are sure that it was mine?’’ 

“Oh, yes, sure; black-and-white braided 
horsehair, dark steel jingling bit with shining, 


| his bosom; his blanket coat was puffed out and | 


| continued, ‘‘There is nothing to do but kill 





white trade metal ornaments set in it. Yes, it | 
was yours. I thought I ought to tell you.” | 

“Surely, if he was the one who drove off | 
our horses, he would never dare show the | 
bridle!’? Ap-si exclaimed. 

‘‘He doesn’t; he uses it only when away by 
himself,’? said Last Rider. ‘‘He goes out | 
riding just to admire it and hear it jingle. 1| 
saw him when he returned, and his horse had 


a rope hitched on its jaw. The bridle was in 


something was hidden there.’’ 


“We are glad you have told us this,’’ said 
Ap-si. ‘‘Do not say anything about it to 
others. We must consider what to do.’’ 

And when we were outside by ourselves, he 


him. I will kill him.’’ 

We went together to the post, and I reasoned 
with him, entreated him not to do that; but he | 
would not listen until I pointed out the fact that | 
we had no absolute proof that Afraid Eyes was 
the guilty one; that we had not seen the bridle 
in his possession. Then he agreed not to take 
revenge without first consulting me. 

Strangely enough, the next two days brought 
a climax to the affair, and in a most unlooked- 
for manner. I was not present at the beginning, 
but I had a vivid description of it, and saw.the 
dramatic ending. 

In the morning Ap-si started out with a 
party, among whom was our enemy, to hunt 
on the north side of the river, and when they 
were part way across the stream the ice broke, 
letting Afraid Eyes and his horse into the 
water. The swift current carried the animal 
out of sight at once and forever, but Afraid 
Eyes, as he was going under, caught at the 
lower edge of the hole and managed to draw 
himself part way out, but not clear ; the resist- 


will be the severest punishment, for it will last 
as long as he lives.’’ 

To this, immediate and enthusiastic assent 
was given, and then a messenger was des- 
patched for Afraid Eyes’ father, who soon 
appeared. When he was told what was the 
sentence of the council, he pleaded for mercy, 
called on men by name to reconsider it for his 
own sake, and finally broke down and wept. 
But sorry as many were for him, no one was 
willing to show mercy to his son, and one by 
one we rose and went our ways. 

It was many days before I saw Afraid Eyes 
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again, but word was passed about the village 
that he had finally donned the dress, and that 
he sat in his father’s lodge in shame, never 
venturing out except at night. When he did, 
at last, come out of his hiding and go about 
his tasks, children reviled him and girls pointed 
at him with scorn. 

But the camp soon got used to him, even 
tolerated him as he sat in the front of the lodge 
among the women, and in that way he lived 
for many years. I often used to watch him, 
and was thoroughly satisfied that he suffered 
for his attempted crime. 


THE FI IREs: WAGON 





By ((Rosa™ 
LANG! clang! <— \ 43 
clang! The eeavlecia! © Wiens 
notes of a fire- Sage j 


gong smote rhythmi- 
cally upon the crisp 
October air, accom- 
panied by the hoof-beats of galloping horses, 
the clatter of wagon-wheels, and above all, 
stentorian cries of ‘‘Giddap! Giddap!’’ 

Mrs. Serena Dodd of the Torbolton Home 
for Indigent Females, rousing from the cat-nap 
she had been taking in her big Boston rocking- 
chair, muttered drowsily : 

‘‘Seems if I heard something !’’ 

“Guess you did,’’ giggled her roommate, 
little Mrs. Samantha Wells. ‘‘ There was 
rumpus enough, I’m sure. ’T was a fire-wagon 
out on the avenue. But it’s gone now, and you 
might’s well finish out your sail to Noddy’s 
Island. ’’ 

Mrs. Dodd closed her eyes, and Mrs. Wells, 











less river gripped his legs and body and would 
not let him loose. He cried 
again and again for help, but 


resuming her task of setting in order her | 


ScoTT 





not one of the party moved. 
It came out later that the story 
of his having my bridle was 
known to all the camp,—Last 
Rider’s wife having spread the 
news,—and that was why no 
one would succor him, espe- 
cially as Ap-si was present. 

Finally, just as he was begin- 
ning to slip back, Ap-si dis- 
mounted, went over to the hole 
and seized his arm. ‘‘I will 
save you if you will own up, 
if you will tell the truth here 
before these men,’’ said he. 

**Oh, yes, yes, what is it? 
Oh, quick, save me!’’ the 
wretch chattered. 

‘*You drove away our horses 
the evening of the blizzard.’’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘You have my 
bridle. ’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. ” 

‘*Then get it for me, and 
after that prepare to fight me, 
for there is not room for us 
both in Blackfoot land.’’ 

And with that he yanked 
the trembling Afraid Eyes out 
on the ice, set him on his feet 
and pushed him toward the 
camp, all following. As they 
proceeded, the crowd grew, 
until half the camp assembled 
to see what it was all about. 
Arrived at his father’s lodge, the dripping, 
shivering wretch went in, and presently reap- 
peared and handed Ap-si my bridle. 

‘*And now, since you have lost yours in the 
river, take this gun of mine, and I will borrow 
one from some friend, and we will fight,’’ 
Ap-si commanded. 

‘*Oh, no, no! I cannot fight, I will not 
fight!’’ Afraid Eyes cried, refusing, and push- 
ing back the proffered weapon. 

‘In that case there is nothing to do but kill 
you where you stand,’’ said Ap-si, starting to 
raise his rifle; but just then Running Crane 
stepped up to him and whispered a few words. 
A smile of delight crossed his stern face, and he 
turned and went home without another word. 

Running Crane, raising his voice, said, ‘‘I ask 
the chiefs of this people to come to a council in 
my lodge to-night.’’ 

That was all, and the crowd dispersed. 

They were all assembled there when, by 
request, I entered, not long after dark, and 
they sat in silence, chiefs and medicine-nien 
and other great ones of the tribe, smoking the 
big pipe in turn and waiting for Running 
Crane to speak. He soon began, and related 
how nearly Afraid Eyes had done Ap-si and 
me to death, and finally, how he had refused to 
fight, or give any satisfaction whatever for his 
conduct. 

‘*Therefore,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I propose that 
we give this Afraid Eyes his choice of two 
things—that he either fight this youth he has 
so grievously injured, or ever after wear a 
woman’s dress, and laying aside forever rifle 
or bow, perform the tasks of women.’’ 

Then followed a deep, long silence, and then 
up spoke Little Dog, another great chief. 

‘*T propose,’’? said he, ‘‘that this Afraid 





friend’s 





“ FIRE!" SHE REPEATED. “WHAT FIRE?” 
bureau drawers, mused, ‘‘Funny there’s any 
idle hands for Satan to find mischief for so 
long’s there’s bureau drawers above ground to 
straighten out !’’ 

Presently she cocked her small head on one 
side and listened intently. 

Clang ! clang! clang! Again sounded the 
thudding of iron-shod hoofs upon the macadam, 
the rattling of wagon-wheels, the strident 
urging forward of the driver. ; 

Mrs. Dodd’s black eyes flew wide open. She 
bent forward and peered out, while little Mrs. 
Wells, in her haste to reach the window, tipped 
over the low wooden tabouret upon which she 
had been sitting, stumbled, and was too late to 
catch even a glimpse of the cause of all the 
uproar. 

‘‘My suzzy me!’’ groaned Mrs. Dodd. “And 
I had my reading -glasses on, and couldn’t 
make out a thing one-quarter inch beyond my 
nose!” 

Mrs. Wells picked up the tabouret and re- 
seated herself, and her roommate, pushing her 
spectacles high up on her forehead, grumbled: 

‘*If them fussybudgets of councilmen hadn’t 
voted to stop ringing the bells, and have just 
a still alarm sent in, we’d have known where 
that fire is, Samanthy Wells !’’ 

‘*They say ’twas to shut off the little boys,’’ 
explained Mrs. Wells. 

Mrs. Dodd snorted. ‘‘Be we little boys? 
We’re the ones it shuts off. We that can’t go 
and don’t go, but just hunger and thirst after a 
little information.’? She went on plaintively: 
“Tt used to be interesting to count the alarm. 
Whenever my Boldwood would hear it, midday 
or midnight, no matter where, he’d halt in his 
tracks and lift his forefinger stern,—if ’twas 
daylight I’d see him, if ’twas dark I’d know 





Eyes be not given any choice in the matter, 
but be made to wear the woman’s dress. ‘That | 


| he was doing it, ’cause why, as old Mr. Henry 





said, ‘I have but one lamp to guide my feet, | 





i Hellen 
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Jt allete 
} and that is the lamp 
‘ of experience,’ and 
Boldwood Dodd he 
always done it,—and 
he’d whisper, ‘Hark, 
Sereny !’ and Sereny’d 
hark. And he’d tick off the bells and haul out 
the little book the numbers was printed in from 
his vest pocket,—had to get up sometimes to 
light up to read by,—and tell me where ’twas. 
Then sensing ’twa’n’t anything to us,—we 
didn’t own any estates,—we’d just settle down 
like Mr. Abraham Davenport, eating or sleep- 
ing or playing backgammon. That was taking 
solid comfort. ’’ 

Once more clang ! clang! clang ! fell upon 
their ears, and Mrs. Dodd continued excitedly, 
‘* Landee, but here’s another !’’ 

This time little Mrs. Wells did not stumble 
as she hurried to her roommate’s side. 

“Must be a terrible fire somewhere!’’ 
averred Mrs. Wells. ‘‘S’pose I hunt up Miss 
Timpkins? She, being matron, 
ought to —’’ 

‘‘Miss Timpkins ain’t to 
home,’’ interrupted Mrs. Dodd, 
gloomily. ‘‘She was streaking it 
off down-town an hour ago, with 
Nora O’Hara’s green plumes 
a-bobbity-bobbing behind her. 
And oh, oh, oh! If I ever!’ 
pointing indignantly at a figure 
flitting through the gate. ‘‘Just 
look at Betty Macdonald a-skip- 
ping off, too! But don’t you 
care. There’s the college boy 
that tends the furnace. I’ll ask 
him.’’ She rapped sharply on 
the window-pane. ‘‘Hello! 
Hello, you! Where’s the fire?’’ 

But the college boy, dumb to 
the appeal, vaulted over the 
side fence and disappeared. 

**He doesn’t hear,’’? lamented 
Mrs. Wells. The next instant 
she had darted across the hall, 
erying, ‘‘Sally, Sally Sloane, 
where’s the fire ?’’ 

Miss Sloane, lying on her bed, 
only resting,—she never could 
sleep daytimes, you have her 
own word for it,—responded, 
dreamily, ‘‘What fire?’’ 

Mrs. Wells, scurrying toward 
the north west window, answered, 
‘The fire! The fire all them 
fire-teams be going to! Three of 
”em’s been by the Home already. 
1 don’t know what the first two 
was, for I didn’t get to see ’em, 
only heard ’em, but I cale’late ’twas the 
steamer and the rope-and-ladder. But the last 
one was a great big red-painted wagon like the 
patrol, and chock-a-block full of firemen, some 
sitting, some standing, some hanging on behind, 
all whooping like wild Injuns, and the driver, 
with a whip, lashing out at the horses, not 
hitting ’em once, you understand, Sally, but 
whacking at ’em’s if he meant to every minute, 
and a-scaring them poor beasts nigh unto 
death! A terrible racket! And you deef to it!’’ 

Miss Sloane yawned. ‘‘My mind was deal- 
ing with other things,’’ she rejoined, loftily. 
Mrs. Wells reproached her, ‘‘I was in hopes 
you’d noticed where they went to.’’ 

“P’r’aps *twas the dump,’’ hazarded Miss 
Sloane. 

“The dump’s the other way, Sally Sloane! 
And you know it when you’re awake! Where, 
oh, where is that fire?’’ 

‘*There’s another one coming, Samanthy!’’ 
called Mrs. Dodd, loudly. 

Clang ! clang! clang! A “great big red- 
painted wagon,’’ loaded with jostling, laughing 
men, swept by, and Miss Sally Sloane regarded 
them frowningly, commenting: 

‘*‘Joking and training and carrying on ’s if 
they was on their way to a poppy-show! Done 
just the same when our chicken-coops got on 
fire, and our big shanghai crower lost his tail- 
feathers. They hooted at the poor misfortinate 
creetur. My, but I was hoppin’! And I’d ha’ 
walked right out and treated ’em to a discourse 
on manners, only for pa; he wouldn’t let me 
out of the house; said fires wa’n’t any place 
for women. ’’ 

And now along the corridor in her rolling- 
chair trundled old Mrs. Farwell, assisted on 
the one side by Mrs. Demeter Ford, and on 
the other by bashful Mrs. Prendergast. 

‘‘Where is the fire? Where is it?’’ piped 





































Mrs. Farwell, in her thin, tremulous tones. 
“Tell me! Tell me!’’ 

‘‘We hain’t discovered yet, ma’am,’’ replied 
Mrs. Wells, with the respect due from youth 
to age, while Mrs. Ford, loosing her grip on 
the chair, stepped forward, proposing: 

‘‘Why not go out on the,veranda? 
would furnish us a grand view.”’ 

Mrs. Wells grasped the brass knob of the 
upper piazza door and tugged and pulled vigor- 
ously, but in vain, and she desisted. 

‘*?Tain’t any use! It’s locked, and prob’ly 
Miss Timpkins hid the key.’’ 

For the fifth tin:> the air was shattered by the 
penetrating clamor of a fire-gong, and Mrs. 
Wells almost wept. 

‘‘Must bea terrible, terrible fire !’’ she wailed. 
‘‘And me never seeing a real fire in all my life, 
not even a teenchy bit of a blaze. My Absalom, 
he’d say, ‘When the fire-belis ring, Samanthy, 
you stay put!’ And in them days no man 
would marry you ’less you promised to obey, 
and having promised, there wa’n’t but one 
thing to do, and I did it. Even the year we 
was in San Francisco, on board his ship in the 
harbor, when the fire broke out in the city at 
eight o’clock in the evening, Absalom said, 
‘Go to bed,’ and sore against the grain, I 
crawled into my berth,—on the Golden Gate 
side ’twas, too,—and he rowed ashore, and 
come back bright and early next morning to 
tell me Frisco was in ashes, and me not even 
getting a blink at it! O me! O my!’ She 
wrung her small hands despairingly. 

Old Mrs. Farwell wagged her head sagely. 

“That’s men,’’ she affirmed. ‘“Their idees 
about women mostly is measured out in the same 
little round pint cup. Now there was my pa, 
good a man as ever trod shoe-leather, but see 
what he did. When the British burned Port- 
land, Maine, he and my ma were there on 
their honeymoon, and what did my pa up and 
do but hire an old nag and lug ma behind him 
on it ten miles out into the country, back to 
them flames every rod of the way,’’ impress- 
ively, ‘‘till he landed her in at Grandpa 
Dunham’s. Then he struck back hotfoot and 
witnessed the whole performance from end to 
end. Worse and more of it, if Grandpa Dun- 
ham didn’t travel along, too! Both of ’em 
saying, real loving and affectionate, that they 
couldn’t enj’y it a mite ’less their wives was 
safe from danger. Grandma Dunham and my 
ma took it pretty hard, and grandma, she was 
a spirity old body, said their wives didn’t want 
to be safe from danger; what they wanted was 
to see the goings-on.’’ 

Mrs. Farwell paused, and bashful Mrs. 
Prendergast ventured, timidly: 

‘Men, they mean well.’’ 

** Exactly,’’ conceded Mrs. Ford. ‘‘ But 
they’re considerable likely to forget that 
women’s human and own just as many eyes 
and ears as them.’’ She halted as there flashed 
by a huge red vehicle with its noisy, hilarious 
occupants, and then spoke with decision: ‘I’m 
going down to investigate. ’’ 

“Miss Timpkins won’t like it,’’ cautioned 
Mrs. Wells; but Mrs. Dodd encouraged : 

“T glory in your spunk, Demeter Ford! Go 
right along, only cover your bald spot, so if 
you do catch the influenzy, nobody can twit 
you of being careless.’’ 

A moment later Mrs. Ford, her apron thrown 
about her head and clutched viselike beneath 
her chin, was marching down the path, and 
as her companions gazed from above, Mrs. 
Wells exclaimed : 

‘‘Deary, deary me! Betty Macdonald’s met 
her and is bringing her back!’’ 

The little woman, scudding to the top of the 
stairs, hovered there till she beheld in the 
lower hall the gleam of Betty’s ruddy locks. 
Then she demanded, eagerly : 

“Where’s the fire?’’ 

But the maid, unheeding the query, said 
plaintively, as she climbed the stairs, ‘‘Can’t I 
just run out to the letter-box ’thout — 

**Don’t be cross, Betty !’’ adjured Mrs. 


That 


Wells. ‘‘All we want is to know where the 
fire is.’’ 

Betty stared. ‘‘Fire!’’ she repeated. ‘ ‘What 
fire?’’ 


Mrs. Dodd’s deep contralto boomed forth 
from her room: ‘‘The fire! The fire all them 
fire-teams are chasing to! Five—six of ’em 
kiting along the road ’s if they was lightning- 
bugs, and not one of ’em come back yet! And 
my suzzy me, but here’s another! You can 
see it for yourself if you can’t take our word 
for it, us half a dozen church-members, all in 
good and reg’lar —’’ 

Clang ! clang! clang! A fire-wagon sped 
by, the bay horses dashing recklessly under 
the threat of the lash, the driver roaring lustily, 
and the bluecoats behind him waking the 
echoes. 

“Hear that,’’ triumphed Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘and 
act ’s if there wa’n’t any fire!’’ 

“Well, there ain’t any fire!’’ asserted Betty. 
‘*They’re just exercising a span of Vermont 
horses that ain’t ever been in a city before. 
The policeman on our beat told me all about 
it.?” 

Mrs. Dodd’s black eyes snapped. ‘A new 
span of horses!’’? she gibed. “ Betty Mac- 
donald, there’s been seven span raced by here 
already !’” 

“No, no!’’ protested Betty. 
been round seven times. 


**One span’s 
Now you all settle 
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down and watch out. 
come again.’’ 

And they came again, gong clanging, ‘‘Clear 
the track! Clear the track!’’ wagon-wheels 
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HE evolution brought about by the indus- 
i trial development of the past century, 

whereby the old-time, self-centered farm 
has given place to the modern business estab- 
lishment, has added greatly to the importance 
of the business problems connected with its 
administration. The farm of a century ago 
produced nearly all the articles demanded by 
its occupants, whether food, clothing, or furni- 
ture. The farmer who failed to produce these 
necessities was put down as shiftless, or lacking 
in judgment. To-day the farmer acts rather 
on the principle that his farm is better adapted 
to the production of some one thing than are 
most other farms, and that it is good business 
policy for him to devote his energies to that 
thing, rather than to attempt to do many 
things. 

This means that he must enter the market 
and dispose of his products to advantage, if he 
is to compete successfully with others. He 
must not only sell his crops to advantage, but 
he must also produce them economically and 
wisely. In adjusting himself to these new 
conditions, the farmer has met many difficult 
problems. He needs the aid of good business 
management in solving them. 


The Capital Invested. 


NE of the first problems to be considered 
O is the proper adjustment of the capital 
invested in the business. Fixed capital in- 
cludes that portion which is invested in land, 
buildings, machinery and live stock. That is, it 
embraces all those things which are used again 
and again in putting products upon the market, 
the things which are not used up in the produc- 
tion of a single crop or commodity. Circulating 
capital includes the portion invested in such 
things as seeds, fertilizers, supplies, and money 
needed to pay labor and to carry on the 
business. 

What shall be the relation between these dif- 
ferent forms of capital? No fixed rule can be 
laid down. Much will depend upon the loca- 
tion, the character of the farm, the markets 
available, and other factors surrounding the 
business. 

Census and other figures which are available 
show an average investment in the neighbor- 
hood of seven hundred and fifty dollars in 
buildings and equipment for each one thousand 
dollars invested in land; or, putting it in 
another way, for each one thousand dollars 
invested in land and buildings, about two hun- 
dred dollars are needed for movable equipment. 
The operating expenses for the year average 
about one hundred and fifty dollars for each 
one thousand dollars of the investment. These 
figures will serve merely as suggestions, but 
may be worth considering by the young man 
who is to invest in a farming business. 

The common error is to invest too much in 
the forms representing fixed capital, and to 
reserve too little for circulating capital. The 
error of the city man turned farmer, however, 
may be just the reverse. As a general rule, 
the better the management, and the more profit- 
able the business becomes, the greater is the 
proportion invested in the less stable forms of 
capital. 


Buildings to Fit the Farm. 


AREFUL study should be given the 
proportion allotted to each division of 
the investment. Convenient and adequate 

buildings, for example, are needed, but all 
unnecessary expense becomes a constant charge 
upon the business. It is a serious mistake for a 
young man of limited means to invest in a farm 
upon which too expensive buildings have been 
erected, even if the price which he may pay is 
much less than the buildings cost. 

The first problem connected with labor to be 
considered, is that of adapting the amount to 
the plant in hand. The business which can 
afford profitable employment for ten men is not 
being managed on the right basis if only five 
are employed. Neither is it wise to attempt to 
employ five men for a business which can be 
adequately handled by three. 

Connected with this problem comes one of 
the most difficult tasks in the farming of to-day. 
Intelligent farm labor is becoming exceedingly 
difficult to secure. How to solve the problem 
is a question much more easily asked than 
answered, but a few things can be done which 
will aid. Planning the work in such a way as 
to utilize approximately the same amount of 
labor throughout the year, so that men may be 
given continuous employment, renders it pos- 
sible to secure a better class of laborers than 
can be had when they are wanted for a few 
months only. Providing neat and comfortable 
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2. The rotation balance should properly dis- 
tribute the labor throughout the season. A 
plan which calls for an unusual amount of 
labor at one period of the year is defective. 

3. It should provide for maintaining the fer- 
tility of the land. This will involve keeping 
up the supply of humus, or decaying vegetable 
| matter in the soil. 

4. It should aim to avoid destructive insect 
pests and fungous diseases. It is a well-known 
fact that proper rotations do much to prevent 
such injuries. 

5. The sequence should be such as will favor 
maximum crop yields. A series of crops fol- 
tenement-houses, so that the laborer may have | lowing each other in one order may give far 
his own home life, also aids. better returns than the same series following 

Profit-sharing has not been introduced to any | in a different order. It is generally desirable 
great extent in agricultural labor, except in the | to have one or two direct money crops in the 
systems of tenant-farming based upon share | rotation, although this may not be necessary. 
rental. Yet this policy serves to give an added 
impetus to the interest of the laborer, and may 
well receive more attention than has been given 
it in the past. A few instances have come | 
under the writer’s knowledge where the plan 
has been put in practise with success. 


swiftly whirling, horses racing, driver shout- 
ing, firemen cheering; and Mrs. Wells sighed, 
while Mrs. Dodd expressed the general senti- 
ment, ‘‘Don’t men have the elegantest times !’’ 
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Machinery. 


relation to the labor problem. By the aid 


of improved machinery much of the work 

The business of agriculture does not lend | of the farm has been greatly lessened. Where 
itself readily to contract labor. Yet in some of conditions are favorable, this means likewise 
its phases this may be employed with profit. |a reduced cost, although that does not always 
Its advantage is that it throws the burden of | follow. The difficulty experienced in recent 
oversight upon the laborer who acts as con-| years in securing farm labor has, done much 
tractor. Wherever the work is of such a nature | to favor the introduction of farm machinery. 
that it can be readily determined whether or | By its aid it is often possible to accomplish 
not it has been satisfactorily done, this method | work which otherwise could not be done, even 
of payment deserves consideration, especially | if the cost would be no greater without the 
when extra help is needed. machine. 

The maintenance of teams involves a con-| The adjustment of the equipment to the work 
stant expense. The cost of team labor is made | done, or the adjustment of the business to the 
up from the aggregate of a number of items, | amount of equipment which may be necessary, 
including feed, care, bedding, shoeing, stable | involves thought and study. As with team 
rental, interest on the investment, depreciati ork, the cost of work done with implements 
and so forth. By careful attention to details, is made up of several items, of which the actual 
the cost of some of these items may be reduced, | labor cost at the time of doing the work is but 
but not to any great extent. The important /|a single one. This is first to be considered, but 
problem lies in the efficiency of each team. If | added to it must be the items of interest on 
the cost of keeping a span of horses is twenty- | the investment ; depreciation of the implement ; 
five dollars a month, and those horses work | | repairs ; care, if necessary; storage, if a large 
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two hundred and fifty hours during the month, 
the cost of the work performed is ten cents an 
hour. 
twenty-five hours during the month, the cost of 
that work is twenty cents an hour, an impor- 
tant difference. It may be better to hire extra 
team work occasionally, if it can be had, 


than to keep horses which can be employed | 


only a part of the time. 


Things That Make a Difference. 


HEN one is about to buy a farm various 

factors should be considered. First 

among these is the location. Is the 
location suited to the kind of farming which 
it is proposed to carry on? The climate and 
general adaptability should be kept in mind. 
They may be admirable for one purpose, but 
unsuited for another. 

The market facilities should receive careful 
attention. Are the available markets good ones 
for the class of products which it is desired to 
produce? Can these products be economically 
delivered? If public transportation must be 
employed, what are the opportunities and facil- 
ities? What are the conditions surrounding 
the private transportation from the farm to the 
shipping-point, or to the market itself? The 
character of the neighborhood and of the neigh- 
bors should also receive thought, for a farm 
becomes a home as well as a business. 

Are the buildings adapted to the purpose in 
mind? Are they adequate and not too costly? 
If inadequate, what will be the cost of bringing 
them up to the requirements? They can sel- 
dom be built new as cheaply as they can be 
purchased with the farm. ‘The fertility of the 
land should receive careful study. Exhausted 
soil can be built up, but the process is slow and 
expensive. Fertility may often be more cheaply 
obtained in the purchase price than it can be 
afterward. The surface contour of the place 
should be considered. Does the land lie in 
such a way that it can be conveniently and 
economically worked? Is it subject to wash- 
ing? Is there too large a percentage of waste 
land? The adaptability of the soil to the crops 
to be grown should receive attention. A soil 
may be abundantly fertile, yet wholly unsatis- 
factory for a given line of farming. 

Many such things as these should receive 
study. If the problem reverses itself, and the 
choice is already made, these questions are no 
less important, but they will resolve themselves 
into the problem of adapting the kind of farming 
to the nature of the farm. 


Crops and Their Sequence. 


HE relative area devoted to different crops 
T and the sequence in which they follow 

one another become important for several 
reasons : 

1. The plan should be such as to provide for 
the farm consumption, so far as possible. That 
is, in live-stock husbandry the aim should be 
to grow at least all the roughage which the 
stock will consume, and as much of the con- 
centrates as possible. When the farmer sells a 
crop to his own live stock he should reap two 
profits upon that crop: the difference between 
its cost and the market price, and the increase 
which the animals return over its selling value. 





If the team works but one hundred and | 


| implement ; and risk. 

| Depreciation is likely to be the heaviest 
item, sometimes owing to actual wear, oftener 
owing to carelessness, or to a reduction in 
price of the implement, or improvements which 
|render it less desirable. The sum of these 
| items must be apportioned to the units of work 
performed; that is, to the number of acres 
under cultivation, or some other item upon 
which the cost is estimated. It will be quickly 
found that an expensive implement will prove 
unprofitable, no matter how good in itself, if 
used for a small amount of work, because the 
proportion of these fixed charges which must 
be borne by each acre or crop unit is too large. 
To do without the implement or to own it 
involves expensive products in either case. The 
remedy lies in producing enough of the given 
crop to warrant the equipment, or in leaving 
it out altogether. 

In determining the type or system of farming 
to be followed, the question whether special 
or mixed farming shall be the plan is one of 
the first to demand consideration. 


Mixed or Special Farming ? 


PECIALTIES appeal with particular force 
S to the inexperienced, perhaps with undue 

force even to the experienced. The dis- 
covery that money may be obtained from some 
crop which no one else grows appears to possess 
an especial glamour. The truth,may be that 
more money could be obtained from the same 
land with equal effort from one of the common- 
est crops in the neighborhood. The fact that a 
crop, or line of agricultural production, is com- 
mon is in itself an argument in favor of that 
line. 

Among the advantages of special farming 
may be mentioned, first, economy of capital. 
Less capital will be demanded to equip a farm 
for a narrow, definite line of work than to equip 
it for many lines. Economy of labor will like- 
wise result. Men who work continuously at 
one thing become expert in doing that thing, 
and will accomplish more than when they do 
it but seldom. The man who devotes himself 
to specialties becomes more expert in their 
production. Of necessity he must be expert, 
or he fails. He cannot afford to neglect the 
things upon which his chief dependence is 
placed. The production of a specialty affords 
advantages in marketing. Business to-day is 
done in a large way. The man who has only 
a little to offer commands little attention in the 
marts of trade. The man who can furnish a 
regular, definite supply of known quality will 
most readily secure the market and the price. 

Among the advantages of mixed farming 
may be mentioned the fact that it is often easier 
to maintain fertility under this system than 
under the other. The failure of a single crop 
becomes less important. Likewise, unfavorable 
market conditions, resulting in a low price upon 
some product, have less effect. For the average 
man medium ground is safest. To attempt 
many things scatters one’s effort too widely. 
To attempt a single thing involves too great 
risk. A definite plan involving two or three 
main lines will generally give best results. 

Closely related to this problem is that of 
determining whether an extensive or intensive 





type of production shall be followed. Special 








stress is commonly laid upon intensive methods. 
The motive is good, for most farms might easily 
yield far better returns if managed more inten- 
sively. The capital adjustment upon them is 
not good. There is a sufficient investment in 
the more stable forms of fixed capital to warrant 
a much larger one in equipment and a much 
larger application of labor. 

From the point of view of the economist, 
who considers the well-being of the community 
as a whole, of greatest importance, intensive 
farming is best, because it yields more wealth 
to the nation. From the point of view of the 
individual farmer, there is no reason why the 
results should be measured by the acre rather 
than by the man or the capital invested. 

A study of the problem in hand may show that 
extensive methods will yield more profit for 
each worker employed, or for each one thou- 
sand dollars invested, than will intensive farm- 
ing. If so, business policy will suggest the 
extensive method. As a general proposition, 
it may be said that extensive farming involves 
more capital, intensive farming more labor. 

It is often said that farming has two sides, 
the producing and the selling side. Many a 
man succeeds in producing good crops who fails 
in marketing them. The importance of price 
is likely to be overlooked. Granted that it costs 
forty cents to produce a bushel of onions, and 
that they can be sold for fifty cents, there is a 
profit of twenty-five per cent. on the investment. 
If the price can be raised to sixty cents, the 
consumer pays twenty per cent. more for his 
article; the farmer receives one hundred per 
cent. more profit. 

One acre of onions sold at sixty cents a bushel 
under those conditions is more profitable than 
two acres sold at fifty cents a bushel, although 
tlie farmer receives much less money in the 
aggregate, because the capital invested and the 
outlay have been less on the single acre than 
on the two. 

How to get this increased price involves a 
study of many problems, including those of 
transportation ; methods of selling ; the character 
of market to be sought, or adapting the produce 
to the one which is available; determining 
whether to sell in a home market or a distant 
one; whether by direct sales or commission ; 
the variety to be grown ; the methods of packing, 
grading, and so forth. 

Closely connected with the problem of mar- 
keting is the one of advertising. 








As the farmer | problems involved. 
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becomes a business man, he will find it neces- 
sary to advertise his business, as other men 
advertise theirs, although not always by the 
same methods. His most effective advertising 
ean be done at little 
expense. It will include 
such methods as his 
own personal appear- 
ance; the appearance of 
the farm itself, and the 
team which he drives; 
letter-heads ; stamped en- 
velopes ; shipping-cards ; 
exhibits at the fairs, and 
similar methods. Lastly 
may come printed circu- 
lars and space paid for 
in advertising columns, 
when conditions demand. 

To conduct a success- 
ful business on business 
principles demands a 
system of records and 
accounts such as that 
outlined in The Com- 
panion’s Family Page 
for December—one that 
includes besides the busi- 
ness accounts, time- 
cards, which will show 
the labor cost of the dif- 
ferent crops, and produc- 
tion records, which will 
show the milk produced 
by each cow, the eggs 
laid by each pen of fowls, 
and so forth. 

The above enumera- 
tion will serve to show 
that the business prob- 
lems which confront the 
farmer are sufficient to 
warrant his most care- 
ful study and attention. 
‘Thus far the most impor- 
tant movements which 
have been put forth to 
better our agriculture 
have been chiefly directed 
toward the increase of 
production. In the future 
more attention must be 
paid to the business 
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“ ELLO, Jarve! This you?’’ 
H Over the telephone Jarvis Burnside 
recognized Max Lane’s voice, eager and 
cheerful. 

**Yes. What is it?’’ 

‘*There’s a break in her temperature.’’ 

“A break! You mean —’’ 

“A drop—a landslide—during the last twelve 
hours. She’s sleeping quietly. She’s —’’ 

But something suddenly interfered with the 
speaker’s articulation. Although Jarvis con- 
tinued to listen with strained attention, a silence 
succeeded. His imagination filledthe gap. He 
essayed to offer congratulations, but found 
something the matter with his own powers of 
speech. After a moment’s struggle, however, 
he was able.to say, ‘‘I’ll be round as quick as 
T can get there.’’ 

Sally’s convalescence was indeed established. 
Soon the day was set for her return from the 
hospital. She was still very pale and weak, but 
Sally herself, and looking so eagerly forward 
to being at home once more that it was a joy to 
see her smile at the thought of it. 

“T wish it were not so excessively hot,’’ said 
Uncle Timothy, regretfully. 

He stood in the doorway of Sally’s room. 
It had been put in order by Mary Ann Flin- 
ders—or, to be more exact, Mary Ann Flinders 
had attempted to put it in order for Sally’s 
reception the next day. 

Max looked in over his uncle’s shoulder. 
“T don’t know that it’s any hotter in here 
than anywhere else!’’ he demurred, irritably. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, and he had that 
moment removed his collar and necktie. Uncle 
Timothy had got as far as taking off his waist- 
coat and donning an old alpaca coat, in which 
he had been striving to imagine himself com- 
fortable. 

‘*] think it must be several degrees warmer 
in this small room than in the dining-room,’’ 
asserted Uncle Timothy. ‘‘And it is ninety- 
two there. It is unfortunate that the poor 
child should have to come back to such an oven 
as this. At the hospital a breeze circulates 
through the wards. Here there seems to be 
none.’’ 

‘She could sleep on the couch in the living- 
room,’’ suggested Max. ‘Whew! It is hot! 
What possesses the weather to start in like 
this, before June’s half over? I believe it 


was one hundred and twelve in the office 
to-day.’’ 

He threw himself on the couch. After a 
moment of reclining upon it, during which he 
mopped his brow and drew his handkerchief 
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about his neck, he rose and jerked the couch 
toward one of the two open windows. When 
he had lain in this new situation for the space 


of two minutes more, he got up again and | to see Sally. 


sought the tiny kitchen, where he could be 
heard drawing water from the tap. ‘‘Ugh— 
warm as dish-water!’? Uncle Timothy could 


| hear his distant splutter. 


Bob and Alec were out somewhere — pre- 
sumably cooling off in one of the city parks or 
on the river-front. Also, they were getting 
impatiently through the hours before Sally’s 
return. The entire Lane household had reached 
the point where her coming home seemed a 
thing never to be attained. To a man, they 
felt that one week more without her would be 
unendurable. 

But the next day—it was Sunday again—she 
came home. Josephine and Max, with the 
Burnside carriage and horses, brought her to 
the door. Max and Alec, making a ‘‘chair’’ 
of hands and wrists, carried the pitifully light 
figure up the four flights of stairs, and Joseph- 
ine hovered over the convalescent as she was 
established upon the couch, among many pil- 
lows. The rest of them stood about in a smiling 
circle. 

“Oh, but it’s good to be home!’’ sighed 
Sally, happily, looking from one to the other 
with eyes which seemed to them all as big as 
saucers, so deep were the hollows about them 
and so thin her cheeks. ‘‘But how pale and 
tired you all look! What in the world is the 
matter with you?’’ 

‘*The truth is, I think, dear,’’ explained 
Josephine, glancing from Max to Uncle Tim- 
othy, ‘‘your family have been having typhoid.’’ 
Then, at Sally’s startled expression, she added, 
gently, ‘‘It’s almost as wearing, you know, to 
have a fever of anxiety over somebody you 
love as to have the real thing in the hospital.’’ 

“Oh!’’ exclaimed Sally, softly, and her eyes 
fell. Then she drooped limply against her 
pillows. ‘‘It’s—just a little hot to-day, isn’t 
it?’’? she murmured. 

Alec consulted the thermometer. “It’s ninety 
here now,’’ he announced. ‘‘At ten o’clock 
in the morning! About three this afternoon, 
Sally, you’ll see what we can do here. And 
no let-up promised by the weather man.’’ 

Bob brought a palm-leaf fan, and perching 
himself at the head of Sally’s couch, began to 
fan her. ‘‘I’ll produce ‘breezes from the north 
and east,’’’ he promised. “Al, why don’t 
you get her some ice-water? We began to take 
ice yesterday.’’ 

“Only yesterday ?’’ questioned Sally, with 


| her eyes closed. But she forbore to ask why 





| 
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they had delayed so long. Well she knew that 
illnesses are expensive affairs. 

“If you had only let us take you to our 
house!’’ cried Josephine, for the tenth time 
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since she had first proposed that plan. ‘We 
could have made you so much more comfort- 
able.’’ 

Sally opened her eyes again. ‘‘No, you 
couldn’t, Joey,’’ she said, ‘‘unless you had 
taken all the rest of them. I couldn’t spare 
my family another day !’’ 

“May we come in?’’ 

It was Jarvis Burnside, bringing his mother 
Neither of them had yet set eyes 
upon her since her illness. Sally had been at 
home for two days now, two intemperately 
hot days. During this entire period she had 
lain on the couch, which was drawn as close 
to the window as it could be placed. Uncle 
Timothy had remained at hand with fans and 
iced lemonade and every other expedient he 
could think of for mitigating the perfervid tem- 
perature of the flat. Just now, at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, with no breeze whatever en- 
tering at the window, the small living-room 
was at its worst. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you!’’ Sally held 
out a languid hand, but her face lighted up 
with pleasure. 

While his mother bent over Sally, Jarvis 
pushed up his goggles, then pulled them off. 
The room was shaded, but even so, the daylight 
made him blink painfully for a minute. But 
by the time he got his chance at greeting the 
invalid, he was able to see clearly for himself 
just how Sally was looking. He stared hard 
at her, noting with a contraction of the heart 
all the evidences of the fight for life she had 
been through. There was no doubt about it; 
it was as Josephine had said; she looked as if 
a breath might blow her away. 

“‘T look like a little boy now, don’t I?’’ sug- 
gested Sally, smiling up at him as his hand 
closed over hers. She put up her other hand to 
her head, where the heavy masses of fair hair 
had given way to a short, curly crop most 
childish in its clustering framing of her now 
delicate face. ‘‘It’s a blow to my vanity, but 
it’s growing fast, and by the time I can hold 
my head up good and strong, like a six-months- 
old baby, it will be long enough to tie with a 
bow at my neck.’’ 

**You can’t hold your head up yet?’’ ques- 
tioned Jarvis, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, I can,’’ declared Sally, cheerfully. 
*‘T just don’t seem to want to—not when there’s 
a convenient pillow to lay it on. But I shall 
get strong pretty soon now. When the weather 
changes—why, even to-day, if I were lying 
down on the bank of a brook somewhere, or 
in the woods,—or almost anywhere outdoors, — 
I believe 1’d feel quite a lot stiffer in my back- 
bone. ’’ 

‘*And still you won’t come to us and let us 
make you comfortable?’’ Mrs. Burnside looked 
as if she would enjoy doing it. 

But Sally looked over at Uncle Timothy, 
and her shake of the head was as decided as 








ever. ‘‘Not while Uncle Timmy and the boys 
stay here. Have you seen Max and Alec lately, 
Mrs. Burnside? I don’t believe I’m a bit 
paler than they are, working in those hot offices 
in the artificial light. I 
shall grow strong fast 
enough—the nurse told me 
people always feel like this 
after typhoid. And when 
I do get strong I shall bea 
Trojan—just wait.’” 

**We don’t like to wait,’’ 
said Jarvis, still watching 
Sally, although his eyes 
were feeling the adverse 
influences of the white day- 
light which beat into the 
room underneath the 
shades. He put up his 
hand for an instant to 
shield them, and Sally was 
quick to notice. 

“T thought you were 
wearing goggles, Jarvis,’’ 
she said. Mrs. Burnside 
turned with a reproachful 
expression, and with a 
laugh Jarvis drew the gog- 
gles out of his pocket and 
replaced them. 

“A fellow gets tired of 
viewing life through these 
things,’’ he explained. 
**‘And I’ve been seeing you 
in imagination through blue 
spectacles, so to speak, for 
five weeks now. I thought 
I’d like a glimpse of your 
true complexion.’’ 

Sally put up two thin 
hands and pinched her 
cheeks fiercely. ‘‘I believe 
I must resemble a tallow 
candle,’’ she complained. 
‘‘What can you people ex- 
pect of a patient just out of 
the hospital ?’’ 

“We’d like to get you 
where nature would attend 
to putting on the rouge— 
eh, mother?’’ and Jarvis 
thought of his friend Max 
with a strong desire to 
take that refractory young 
man by the collar and argue 
with him with his fists. If it had not been for 
Max’s stubbornness, Sally would not now be 
suffering the discomfort of this unspeakable 
apartment. 

When he and his mother had reached the 
outer air again and were driving away, Jarvis 
burst out, ‘Something must be done! If Sally 
won’t let you and Jo have her,—and that 
wouldn’t be getting her out of the city, only 
into a more bearable indoor atmosphere,—she 
must be taken into the country. Jo’s plan is 
perfectly feasible. A tent in that pine grove 
would do the business. Mother, I’m going to 
put one there. If Max doesn’t like it, he can 
stay away.’’ 

‘‘Jarvis, dear, how can you do that? Max 
would resent that high-handed way of mana- 
ging his affairs.’’ 

**T dare say he would. What of that? If 
ever a frail child needed to get outdoors, Sally 
does. Aren’t we old friends enough to take 
things into our own hands ?’’ 

‘*Max won’t accept a tent from you—or 
Sally, either.’’ 

‘*‘Won’t they? They won’t have to. It’ll 
be my tent; I’ll lend it to them.” Jarvis 
grinned, his white teeth making a striking 
contrast to the somber effect of his big goggles. 
“Hold on, Cheney,’’ to the coachman. ‘ ‘Let 
me out at the corner of Seventeenth. I will 
look up the tent business right here and now.’’ 

His mother looked after his tall figure as he 
hurried away through the down-town crowds, 
his straw hat a little pushed back, as it was 
wont to be in moments of excitement. She 
herself felt like heartily aiding and abetting 
his friendly schemes, for Sally was very dear 
to her motherly heart, and it had seemed to 
her impossible that the girl should recover her 
strength while shut up in the little flat. If the 
heat lasted,—and there were no indications of 
any near break in the high temperature,—it 
would certainly be a severe test on the young 
convalescent, and might seriously retard her in 
the important business of getting back her old 
vigor. 

Within an hour Jarvis was at home again, 
in time for dinner. He came to the table with 
a catalogue in his hand. Josephine had heard 
from her mother of his expressed intention, and 
she eyed the catalogue eagerly. 

**Are you really going to do it, Jarve?’’ she 
cried. 

“Of course I’m going to do it—with your 
help.’’ 

“Help! 
Max??’’ 

“T’ll tell him nothing till the tent’s up—and 
furnished. Here, look at this list, and advise 
me as to size. Would an eighteen by twenty- 
four wall tent, twelve-ounce duck,—that’s the 
heaviest,—be about right ?’’ 

‘‘Kighteen by twenty-four! 
how big would that be?’’ 

** About the size of this dining-room. 


I’ll do anything. Have you told 


Why, that’s— 


I could 
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get an eighteen by thirty-four —’’ Josephine 
interrupted him with a burst of delighted 
laughter. 

‘*You might get Sally a circus tent,’’ she cried. 
‘*As big as this dining-room! Why, Jarve —’’ 

‘*‘She wants the whole family with her,’’ 
explained Jarvis, with composure. “ That 
means the tent must be divided off into rooms. 
And she must have one section for a living- 
room. I’m going to have a floor made—the 
carpenter will go out in the morning, if he 
keeps his word. By quick work we ought to 
be able to take her out there by to-morrow 
night, but allowing for delays, the next evening 
will have to do. Mother, have we any cots?’’ 

‘‘Tl’m afraid we have no cots. There are two 
single-width white iron beds in the attic —’’ 

‘*All the better. May I have them?’’ 

‘‘T wonder you stop to ask permission for 
anything of anybody,’’ observed Josephine. 
‘Mother, have you seen Jarvis look so waked 
up since he put on goggles ?’’ 

Mrs. Burnside smiled. She was very glad 
to see her son so interested, although she felt 
decidedly doubtful as to the way in which the 
Lanes would take his interference in their 
affairs. Still, as Jarvis had urged, people 
who have been friends from childhood, with 
an old family friendship of fathers and grand- 
fathers behind them, should have some rights 
when it comes to matters so important. And 
if anybody could manage Max’s proud and 
‘intolerant temper, Jarvis, with his quiet firm- 
ness, should be the one. Josephine, also, was 
of the make-up which can fight for that which 
seems right. Between them, if they could 
not put the thing through, it would be rather 
remarkable. 

‘Joey, will you and mother drive out with 
me this evening and decide on where to put 
the tent?’”’? Jarvis rose from the table after 
having made a hasty meal which did not include 
any superfluous courses. 

“Of course I will.’’ 
her dessert. 

“T will stay at home and look up blankets 
and bedding,’? announced Mrs. Burnside. 
‘*Have you thought of the cooking question? 
Shall we try to supply the utensils ?’’ 

“Tf you can spare them, mother. I’ll buy 
what you can’t contribute. I’ve bargained for 
a little gasoline-stove and a small tent fora 
kitchen. As for the cooking, is that specimen 
they have in the flat now good enough to 
import to the camp ?’’ 

‘*She’s pretty poor. I had lunch there 
yesterday with Sally.’’ Josephine’s face spoke 
louder than her words. 

‘*Mother, could you spare Joanna for a week 
or two, till they can find somebody? She can 
cook almost as well as Sarah, you know. She 
eooked for me last fall, when you were away 
and Sarah was taken ill.’’ 

His mother looked at him doubtfully. ‘‘I 
think you had better not go as far as that. 
Be content with supplying the tent and its 
equipment, and see how Max and Alec take it. 
The young girl they have now will do for a 
time, surely.’’ 

“All right—if you think that’s the better 
plan. Ready, sis?’’ 

Jarvis put the gray mare through her paces, 
and there was still an hour of daylight left 
when he and Josephine reached the pine grove. 

‘*It’s ten degrees cooler out here than it is in 
town at this hour,’’ declared Jarvis, with sat- 
isfaction. He pushed up the goggles and low- 
ered them again quickly. Even the subdued 
light in the grove, at a point where the setting 
sun did not penetrate, was too much for his 
eyes. ‘‘Confound the things!’’ he exploded. 
‘Shall 1 ever be anything again but an owl in 
daylight? Well, where shall the tent go?’’ 

‘Over there,’’ replied Josephine, promptly. 
‘‘There’s just one perfect spot for it—on the 
top of that little rise, looking toward the south, 
and away from the grove.’’ 

‘*Right you are. But the trees are too 
thick.’’ 

He pulled out a foot rule and began to meas- 
ure. Presently he announced the result: ‘‘One 
tree, this little fellow, will have to come 
down. ”’ 

“Do you dare?’’ 

‘‘Of course I dare. Where can I get an ax?’”’ 

Josephine glanced toward the house. Then 
she thought of the Ferry cottage. ‘ ‘The little 
house beyond the hedge—I know the people— 
at least, I’ve met one of them. Shall we go 
and ask ?”’ 

Jarvis was already hurrying toward a distant 
gap in the hedge. ‘‘I’ll go!’’ he called back. 

In two minutes he reappeared. With him 
was a sturdy figure. Josephine recognized the 
broad shoulders, the thick reddish-brown hair, 
the gleam of the hazel eyes. She nodded at 
Donald Ferry, noting that he was not now clad 
in a gray flannel shirt, but in one of white, 
with a low collar and silk necktie, similar 
to Jarvis’s—hot-weather dress with an urban 
air about it. He carried an ax, 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Jarvis, when they had 
reached the spot which Josephine had desig- 
nated. He held out his hand for the ax. 

Ferry shook his head, smiling. ‘‘Which is 
the tree?” he inquired. 

‘‘Give me the ax, please,’ repeated Jarvis. 
“There’s no reason why you should chop down 
trees for us on a sweltering night like this.’’ 

“*Tt won’t make me-.swelter as much as it 


Josephine pushed aside 





will you,’’ asserted Ferry, retaining his hold 
on the ax. ‘‘I’m an old woodsman. Come, 
show me the tree, or I’ll chop at a venture. 
Miss Burnside ?’’ 

Josephine pointed out the tree. Ferry lifted 
the ax and swung it, and it sank deeply into the 
trunk. Another blow; it struck the same spot. 
Another and another, with an unerring aim. 


Sas A, 


Y friend, Martin Carrick, 
the L. & T. engineer, 
sometimes jokes me be- 

cause I am forty pounds lighter 
than he. Now it would hardly be accurate to 
say that Martin is fat; but were I to exaggerate 
one way or the other regarding his weight, it 
would stretch the truth less to go up the scale 
than down. 

But there was an unpleasant ten minutes in 
Martin’s fifty years when he would have given 
a good deal to have had it the other 
way. He can tell about it himself 
better than I, for he went through 
it, and I did not. 

“Nineteen years ago last August 
I was pulling the throttle on a 
shifter in this very yard. Fred 
Gato was my fireman. One close, 
foggy Thursday morning we got 
orders to run twenty miles out to 
Morey’s Siding, and help a heavy 
salt special up the long rise between 
there and the city. 

‘*So at about half past eleven 
Fred and I started with Eighty- 
three, an old-fashioned engine that 
could pull like a horse on a heavy 
grade. As we intended to run a 
double-header, and there was no 
turntable at the siding, we backed 
out, tender first. A few minutes 
after twelve we were alongside 
the freight-shed at Morey’s. 

“It was only a little flag-station, 
with side-track and water-plug. One 
man, Peter Morrison, was switchman, 
crossing-tender, agent and telegraph 
operator. 

‘‘However, it was a pretty interest- 
ing place to my fireman, for the girl 
he was engaged to lived in a farmhouse 
half a mile over the hill. We had to wait 
until one o’clock for the special, and I 
knew nothing would please Fred better 
than to take dinner at his future father- 
in-law’s; so I told him I would look out 
for the engine. The agent had nothing to 
do till the salt-train came, so he, too, 
went off for his nooning shortly after 
twelve. 

“T told him I intended to fill my tank 
at the water-plug, two hundred feet up the 
main line. 

***You can let yourself on the siding,’ 
said he; ‘only be sure to throw the switch 
again; for the express makes forty miles 


fAlbhert 


an hour when it goes by here at quarter to one.’ | blood was rushing down into my head. 


“The fog was so thick you couldn’t see ten 
yards as I rolled away from the station. “There 
was plenty of time, but I didn’t want to waste 
any. Presently the plug broke through the 
mist on my right; and I stopped the engine so 
that the manhole on the tender came opposite 
the platform. 

‘*A twenty-thousand-gallon reservoir in a 
field near by fed a pipe with a swinging spout, 
which came up through a plank stage several 
feet high. 

‘*The tank on the tender ran round three 
sides, like a square-cornered, thick-bottomed 
U, the coal-pit between its wings being eight 
feet long and three broad, and extending per- 
haps half the car length. Close to its end was 
an old-fashioned round manhole, or well, its 
cap rising a foot above the tank. It was fifteen 
inches inside diameter, and had a hingeless, 
cast-iron cover, weighing over twenty pounds, 
lifted by a knob in the center. 

‘*Climbing back over the coal, I took off this 
cover, and stepped to the platform. On the 
boards lay the customary tunnel, like a straight 
section of stovepipe with a bail at one end, 
which is hung on the spout to prevent the 
water from slopping over on the tender. I 
revolved the spout until it came directly over 
the well, hung on the tunnel, and turned the 
wheel. With a rush the tank began to fill. 

‘So strongly did the stream gush out that it 
shook the tunnel with considerable violence. 
Unfortunately, the hook on which the bail 
hung was broken. All at once the tunnel 
slipped off, and as bad luck would have it, 
dropped slap into the tank, which was about 
half-full. 

“Tt was half past twelve. The accident 
annoyed me, for I had no time to waste. In 
fifteen minutes the express would be roaring 
by, and I wanted to get on that siding as quick 
as I could. Shutting off the water, I leaned 
over the well and looked in; but it was so 
dark that at first I couldn’t see anything. 

**Then I got a glimpse of the round top of 
the bail just above the black water; the tunnel 
was standing upright, leaning against one of 

















‘*You are a woodsman,’’ admitted Jarvis, 
admiringly, watching the powerful swing and 
the telling blows. 

Ferry laughed, without abating the vigor of 
his work. ‘“There’s no better outdoor fun that 
I know of,’’ said he, ‘‘than chopping down a 
tree. I couldn’t think of missing this chance.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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the three-fourths-inch rods that 
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braced the tank. 
“There was a slice-bar in the 


So 
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pit of the tender, but I felt sure 


I could reach the bail with my hands. So I 
squeezed down through the fifteen-inch man- 
hole, and began pawing about; but I fitted so 
closely into the well that I cut off all the light, 
and couldn’t seem to find what I was after. 
Evidently it was just out of reach. 

‘*T pressed in a little farther, until the cap 
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THE TRAIN. 


encircled my waist, 
like an iron band a foot 
wide. I could just touch 
the bail with the tips of 
my fingers. The air was 
close and hot, and the 
Impa- 
tience made me careless. I had no time to 
fritter away. Crowding myself down a trifle 
more, I swept my fingers through the water, 
and slid them under the bail. Just then my 
right hip slipped below the bottom of the cap, 
and I couldn’t get back. 

‘*There I was, head down, wedged hard and 
fast in that manhole, with an express, rushing 
up the line at forty miles an hour, due in a few 
minutes. 

‘*Perhaps I didn’t struggle! But I was un- 
able to get a purchase to work myself back. I 
shouted ; I yelled; I hammered my fists against 
the damp, rusty iron within; but to what 
avail? It was a lonely station, with no houses 
near, and the fog was thick. There wasn’t a 
living soul within half a mile. Fred was en- 
joying himself at his girl’s. Morrison was in 
the middle of his dinner. And I couldn’t make 
myself heard a hundred yards from the engine. 

‘‘What could I do? In less than ten minutes 
the express would come; and there I hung, 
with that iron girdle round my body almost as 
tight as if it had been fitted to me by a boiler- 
maker, 

“It was still inside the tank, except when 
my shouts set the rusty echoes ringing. It was 
very dark and sweltering, too. The sweat- 
beads stood on my face, big as acorns. I could 
hear the drops spat in the water. How I 
fought to get clear! And all the time the dread 
of the coming train loomed like a thunder-cloud, 
blacker and blacker. Every now and then I 
would imagine I heard its rumble, and the cold 
chills raced up and down my spine. 

“T could reach the tunnel easily now, but I 
didn’t care for it; all I wanted was to get out, 
and get out quick. I had stopped shouting. It 
was no use wasting breath. Nobody could 
hear me. 

“Tt seemed as if I lived hours while trying 
to wriggle myself free. What wouldn’t I have 
given to be twenty pounds lighter! I needn’t 
have spared so much; ten pounds would have 
done it. 

‘*The dull roar of rushing blood was grow- 
ing louder. Sudden, sharp pains stabbed my 





brows. Every separate vein in my face seemed 
as if it were about to burst. 

“All sorts of ideas, sensible and foolish, 
went through my brain. I never realized be- 
fore that a man could think of so many things 
while standing on his head. It came to me 
that my life-insurance was all paid up; that, 
at least, was consoling. Still, it would be hard 
for my family. 

‘‘T had stopped my wild struggles. With 
grim resolution I summoned every faculty I 
had for the struggle of-the next few minutes. 

“Within easy reach were the horizontal 
braces, running back and forth between T- 
irons on the sides of the tank. By grasping 
these and pulling hard enough, I might work 
myself inside. To be sure, the problem of get- 
ting out would then arise; but 1 must run the 
chance of extricating myself somehow. 

‘So I took firm hold of the rods with both 
hands, and tugged with all my power. It 
seemed to me I could detect a little progress, 
but it was fearfully slight and slow. 

“The braces strained and creaked as I pulled, 
for fright gave me additional strength. The slop 





“INCH BY INCH 
I GAINED; 
FOR EVERY INCH 


MAKING RODS.” 


of water against the sides from my desperate 
struggles was magnified in that 
confined space. 

‘Suddenly, through the irons 
which I grasped and the cap which 
girdled me, I thought I felt the 
vibrations of the coming express. 
A chill of terror ran over me. As 
I strained and wrenched, I couldn’t 
help picturing what wouid happen 
when that pilot hit us. 

‘It would telescope the end of 
the tender against the back of the 
coal-pit, and I would be in there 
between the two, head down. So 
far as 1 was concerned, all would 
be over in less than five seconds; 
but it wouldn’t be a very pleasant 
five seconds for me. I think I 
could feel my hair turning gray. 
I didn’t hanker to be a sandwich 
between two plates of boiler-iron. 

‘*Tug, tug, tug! Slowly, surely, 
I was gaining, slipping down. My 
face was close to the water now. I 
must go under; there was no help 
for it. 1 drew a good, full breath, 
shut my eyes, and gave one hard, 
final pull; and down I plumped, 
ree at last. 

‘**T wasn’t under the surface more 
than two seconds, but that was 
enough to give me my fill of rusty 
water. Then I whirled upright, 
and shoved my head through the 
manhole into the glimmering fog. 
Part of my troubles, and only part, 
were over. Unless I could squeeze 
myself up through the cap, al! my 
efforts before amounted to nothing. 

“And just then I heard a sound 
that seemed actually to freeze my blood. It 
was the whistle of the express! It was just 
crossing Harding’s Road, only a mile and a 
half off. In less than three minutes it would be 
roaring past the siding. I must work quick. 

**T shouted once, just once ; but if any man had 
heard me, I know he would have come running. 
Then I hurled myself into the manhole. 

‘*All went well till my hips touched the bot- 
tom of the cap. Then I stuck again. Once 
more I experienced the agony of my former 
fight. My head was out now, but the express 
was nearer. I could tell precisely how many 
seconds I had; for I knew every foot of the 
track, and the exact speed at which the train 
was eating it up. 

**At last I planted both hands firmly on the 
top of the manhole, and pushed down with all 
my might, at the same time worming my body 
upward, writhing, twisting, squirming. 

‘Inch by inch I gained; but for every inch 
the train out there in the fog was making rods. 
| Already its rumble reached my ears. It had 
crossed the top of the ridge half a mile off, and 
was rushing down, wide open. It whistled again. 

‘*At that moment a final wrench tore me free. 

‘*Down the slope of coal I sprang, stumbling, 
rolling. A moment later, draggled, covered 
with black dust, | leaped into the cab, gave 
one quick jerk at the whistle, and then pulled 
the throttle wide open. 

‘‘No, I couldn’t do it; there wasn’t time; it 
was impossible. The train was almost on me, 
coming like a cyclone. Its pilot would ram the 
rear of the tender before I could get headway 
enough. 

“Eighty-three gave a leap forward. Faster 
and faster we went; we were making ten miles 
an hour, fifteen—twenty—twenty-five—thirty 
—and then through the vapor behind us loomed 
the high headlight of the express. 

“But the engineer had understood my signal, 
and had already set the air-brakes. It wasn’t 
long before his locomotive sank back into the 
fog. I dared to slacken speed, too, and soon 
we came to a standstill, just within sight of 
each other. Then we both backed far enough 
to let me on the siding, and after a few words 
of explanation the express resumed its way. 

“I’m sure I was ten pounds lighter when I 
came out of that tank than I was when I went 
into it. Oh, yes, I got it all back; but I’ve 
never leaned in after a tunnel since; I always 
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use a hook.’’ 
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AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF MRS. MARY BAKER EDDY. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
HAPPY New- Year! the eighty - fourth 
The Companion has wished its readers. 
May it be for all of us a year of greater useful- 
ness and devotion to duty! May the happiness 
which it brings be the happiness of love and 
service and labor ; for that only is without alloy ! 


ERVICE and sacrifice are the common lot 

of those in the noble calling of nurses; but 
it was a little out of the ordinary when six 
nurses in a New Jersey hospital promptly con- 
tributed sections of their own skin the other day 
to save a patient for whom skin-grafting was 
necessary. 


REAT Britain is now getting accustomed 

to a new flag, the personal standard of 
Queen Mary. When it is displayed it indicates 
her presence unaccompanied by King George. 
It is composed of the royal arms and the family 
arms of the queen’s parents, the late Duke and 
Duchess of Teck. 


S° little does the present generation know of 
the ways of the good old times that a 
Chicago cartoonist, in the innocence of his 
heart, has made a picture of a grandmother 
with her knitting, finishing a stocking at the 
top of the leg, instead of ‘‘toeing it off,’’ as 
every real grandmother used to do. 


WHATEVER any other branch of the gov- 
ernment may think of the Supreme Court, 
that court will not permit the other branches to 
be defamed in its presence. This was demon- 
strated a few weeks ago when a lawyer, in the 
course of an argument, cast aspersions on the 
President and the War Department. He was at 
once called to order and required to apologize. 


HOEVER comes into an inheritance must 

accept the responsibilities that go with it. 
A young man made this discovery in Georgia 
not long ago, when he tried to excuse himself 
for burglary and forgery by saying that he had 
inherited from his grandfather a tendency to 
dishonesty and drunkenness. He will be pun- 
ished just as if he had had no inheritance. 


EVEN a king is not without influence. The 
German Emperor not long ago began a 
crusade against excessive beer-drinking among 
his people. The latest reports show that, as a 
result of his talks, the consumption of beer in 
the navy has steadily fallen during the past 
four years. The decrease last year was as 
much as one-third. 'The Emperor recommends 
tea and milk as substitutes. He probably 
knows whereof he speaks. 


N old gentleman of eighty-two, who has 
never allowed a razor to touch his face, 
claims that he has saved almost two years of 
his life and the equivalent of twenty - four 
thousand dollars by keeping out of the barber’s 
chair. But he has not got the twenty-four 
thousand dollars, the most of which he could 
have saved by shaving himself, and it would 
be interesting to know what use was made of 
the two years of saved time. 


UCCESS in farming, as in every other busi- 

ness, depends more on the man than on the 
business, according to Mr. Foster D. Coburn of 
the Kansas department of agriculture. ‘ “There 
are people,’’ he says, ‘‘who might be dropped 
down into the Garden of Eden with everything 
at hand, and within five years they would be 
ousted by the sheriff. There are others, who 
could drop naked into the heart of the Sahara, 
and in five years would have the desert produ- 
cing every luxury, and themselves surrounded 
by all modern conveniences.’’ 


NEW governors and legislatures enter upon 
their duties in many states next week. 
Some of them have high ideals of public service, 
and others need to be reminded that they have 
been chosen for something other than their own 
profit. If they would all read what Associate 
Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court said at a 
dinner in his honor in New York a short time 
ago, they might learn how to deserve well of 
the people. Justice Hughes said, ‘ “The price- 
less advantage of high office is the opportunity 
of uninterrupted and unreserved service, with 
no thought save of the public good. No matter 
what obstacles may be encountered, no matter 
what anxieties may be sustained, there is an 
exhilaration—not to say an exaltation—in the 





thought that life has offered the opportunity to 
one to give himself wholly for the publie goed, 
in the service of a free people by reason of their 
choice. ’’ 


A SEM AREABLS woman was Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy. Not the least remarkable 
thing about her career was that success came to 
her so late in life. Sixty years of obscurity 
were followed by thirty years in which she 
was one of the most famous of living persons. 
A woman of less persistence and confidence 
would have given up the fight. 


* ¢ 


MOTHER'S LOVE. 


One lamp—thy mother’s love—amid the stars 
Shall lift its pure flame changeless. 
N.P. Willis. 
* © 


THE RECORD OF THE YEAR. 

ROM its human, rather than from its polit- 
F ical, aspect, the death of King Edward, 

probably more than any other event of the 
year, aroused interest in all lands. Fourteen 
hundred million people were represented at the 
funeral of the king, and it may be said that 
the whole world mourned at his grave. 

The return of Colonel Roosevelt to civiliza- 
tion after a long hunting tour in savage Africa, 
and the compliment to a unique and forceful 
American character, involved in the welcome 
to him in Europe and at home, must be counted 
as one of the most notable events of the year. 
No other American since Grant has received 
such distinguished honors from the European 
courts, and no other American has been so 
honored by degrees from the great universities 
of Europe. 

The literary world will look back to this 
year, not as marked by the publication of this 
or that noteworthy book, but as the year of the 
pathetic death of Tolstoi, who, whether called 
sage or madman, has had a powerful influence 
on the thought of his time. 

To the religious, the great international mis- 
sionary conference in Edinburgh was most sig- 
nificant. Representatives of all the Protestant 
churches gathered to discuss plans for concerted 
action in the spread of the gospel, and a Roman 
Catholic prelate wrote a letter approving their 
purpose. 

The desire for peace, through justice, was 
manifested by the arbitration of the Newfound- 
land fisheries dispute; by the agreement of 
the representatives at the fourth Pan-American 
conference that all disputed financial claims 
shall be settled by arbitration; and by the 
arrangements of Congress for a United States 
commission to promote universal peace. 

Remarkable progress was made in the devel- 
opment of the possibilities of aviation. Long 
flights over land were made without stopping, 
including a flight over the Alps. English, 
French and American airmen flew across the 
English Channel; an American flew from the 
deck of a war-ship to land; and a Frenchman 
soared into the air more than ten thousand feet 
above the earth, and came down safely. 

Complaint of the high prices of food and 
clothing has been world-wide. In every coun- 
try a different reason for the advance has been 
given, and the only agreement has been that 
wages have not advanced to keep pace with the 
cost of living. 

Politically, the year has been very full in the 
United States. The “insurgents’’ in Congress, 
by combining .with the Democrats, deprived 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the power to name the committee on rules, and 
provided that the committee should be elected 
by the House. The opposition insisted that 
the new tariff law does not fulfil the campaign 
promises, and the country, at the November 
elections, wrested from the Republicans control 
of the House of Representatives. Democratic 
governors were chosen in many states where 
the Republicans have been in power for years. 

Congress provided for the admission of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico as states; created a court 
to decide interstate commerce disputes; and 
authorized the establishment of postal savings- 
banks. 

Chief Justice Fuller of the Supreme Court 
and Associate Justice Brewer died, and Asso- 
ciate Justice Moody resigned, thus putting on 
President Taft the duty of appointing one-third 
of the court in a single year. 

‘The governors of the states met in conference 
for the third time to discuss plans for uniform 
legislation, where feasible, and uniform policy, 
where uniformity in practise is not possible. 

Great Britain was in a state of political agi- 
tation during the greater part of the year: A 
general election in January was favorable to 
the government, although by a greatly reduced 
majority. The controversy over the proposed 
abolition of the veto power of the House of 
Lords, which was carried on with increasing 
virulence, was interrupted by the death of the 
king. A conference between the leaders of the 
two great parties effected a truce for a few 
months, but when the conference failed, the 
prime minister dissolved Parliament. The re- 
sult of the election left the numerical relation 
of the parties practically unchanged. 

King George V succeeded his father on the 
British throne. King Manuel of Portugal was 
deposed and a republic is set up in place of 
the monarchy. The King of Siam has died. A 
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new president was elected and inaugurated in 
Brazil; in Mexico, President Diaz began his 
eighth term. The first national assembly has 
met in China, and the date for the gathering 
of the national parliament has been set for 1913. 
Among the noteworthy dead, besides those 
mentioned, are Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, Julia 
Ward Howe, Florence Nightingale, Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnson, Goldwin Smith, Mark Twain, 
William Holman-Hunt and John LaFarge. 


* * 


DESIGN EVERYWHERE. 


All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see. 
Pope. 
*¢ ¢ 


THE QUEEN OF TROUBLES. 


T is a serious matter to be the wife of a man 

| of genius. The trials of a spinster or of the 

wife of the ordinary man may be foreseen; 
but the woman who marries a genius can be 
sure only that her perplexities will take new 
form every week. 

Mrs. Carlyle has represented the class for the 
last twenty years. It looks as if the Countess 
Tolstoi might reach the undesirable eminence 
of Queen of Troubles when the true story of 
the Tolstoi family shall be written. 

The countess was married at seventeen. She 
was taken Slmost at once to the remote country 
place of her husband. She bore him thirteen 
children. She saw him alter his way of life, 
changing the careful dress of the Russian gen- 
tleman for the coarse blouse and clumsy shoes 
of the peasant. She watched the development 
of his doctrine of non-resistance, until he was 
ready to say that if he saw her and his daugh- 
ters attacked by robbers, he would not lift a 
hand to defend them. 

She struggled with a brave patience to adjust 
to her children’s education her husband’s theory 
that they should be taught, not to think, but to 
vegetate, not to act, but to leave all determining 
action to fate. She met as best she might the 
count’s financial eccentricities,—contriving for 
him, persuading him, defending him,—as she 
would a spendthrift boy who regarded neither 
conventionality nor responsibility. 

At the end the couniess had to endure her 
husband’s setting the cruel stamp of desertion 
upon his wife’s long loyalty. He preferred to 
slip away and face death alone, rather than 
surrounded by his kindred. He was not the 
first who has so preferred, but he must be 
almost the first who has yielded to the tempta- 
tion so to indulge himself. 

Tolstoi’s service to Russia cannot yet be 
reckoned. That he was a great awakening 
force may not be gainsaid, but all his virtues, 
his honesty, his simplicity, his courage, may be 
needed to balance the debit which his wife holds 
in the account against her man of genius. 


AFTER THE CENSUS. 


VERY good American finds in the great 

totals of the 1910 census much that is 

gratifying to his sense of national pride. 
The growth which amazed the world through 
the nineteenth century keeps steadily on, and 
several of the individual states of the Union 
have become much larger than some of the 
important countries of Europe. New states, 
empires in area, are becoming imperial in their 
growth and development, and nowhere is there 
a sign of weakness in the bond of national 
union. 

Yet in the figures which show the wonder- 
ful growth—especially the city growth in every 
section—there are some things to cause sober 
reflection. The loss of population in the rural 
communities, both West and East, is much to 
be deplored, although the cityward tendency is 
nothing new. Then the distribution and 
assimilation of the vast army-of immigrants is 
a problem of increasing difficulties. 

It is never to be forgotten that there are other 
things more important than numbers in making 
great a city or state or nation. Unless the 
growing structure is erected upon the firm 
foundation - stones of education and religion 
which our fathers revered, then mere bigness 
is a menace, and our pride is the pride that 
goes before a fall. 

Our country may well face the new year, 
which is also the beginning of a new decade, 
with gratitude for the past and confidence for 
the future. That the 1920 census will show a 
continuation of marvelous growth, no man can 
doubt. How grand a thing it will be if civic 
responsibility keeps pace with population; and 
there is where each individual has an important 


part to play. 
* © 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ UNION. 
DISTURBING suggestion comes from 
A Milwaukee, that busy laboratory of social 
experiment. The housewives of the coun- 
try, it appears, are to be unionized. There are 
to be no more “allowances’’ for wives. Pin- 
money is to be a thing of the past. The noc- 
turnal raid upon the trousers pocket of pater 
familias will be necessary only in “ scab” 
households. 
As nearly as the idea can be at present 
understood, the union will determine what 
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share of the entire family income is to be paid 
over to the wife. In no case is it to be less 
than fifty per cent. ; but it is probable that the 
model husband who brings home his weekly 
pay envelope with the seal unbroken may con- 
tinue to do so without violating any rule of the 
union. ; 

Out of which moiety, husband’s or wife’s, 
the household expenses are to be paid and the 
children’s clothes bought does not clearly 
appear. Such matters of detail, however, the 
union can be trusted to settle with a firm hand 
as soon as it is fairly organized. 

But certain real perils occur to the imaginative 
mind. Will the husband who considers the 
division of income unfair resort to a ‘‘lock- 
out,’’ or will he instead be ‘‘locked out’’ himself ? 
If Mr. Smith declines to accede to the union 
scale, will all the wives in town declare a 
“sympathetic strike,’’ and oblige their unfortu- 
nate spouses, docile to no purpose, to eat at the 
corner bakery, and do the family washing 
between business hours? And will the des- 
perate husbands be forced to organize a union 
of their own, in order to preserve a fair share 
of domestic equality ? 

Or is the suggestion, after all, reactionary in- 
stead of progressive? It is an outgrown 
philosophy which regards the husband as an 
employer, the lord and master of his woman- 
kind. Marriage is a partnership, and it would 
be a shaky and unprofitable partnership one 
member of which belonged to an organization 
for the coercion of the other. Milwaukee had 


better try again. 
& 


JUST PLAIN PEOPLE. 


N elevator man in a large Boston office- 
A building, in attempting to close a door to 
the shaft, was caught recently by the 
ascending elevator and pinned between it and 
the floor above. It required a detail of police 
and a squad from the fire department to release 
him, and took more than an hour. An orderly 
from a hospital administered stimulants, and a 
clergyman offered encouragement and spiritual 
consolation. 

During all that time the elevator man, al- 
though so badly crushed that it was feared he 
could not live, uttered no ery of pain, and 
steadily refused to give his name or address, 
because his mother was ill and he did not wish 
her to be troubled. 

An elevator man earns ten or twelve dollars 
a week, and is set down as belonging to “the 
common people.’’ In the building which this 
man served there are hundreds of persons, 
nearly all of whom earn more money and prob- 
ably regard themselves each as filling a more 
important place in life than ‘‘the elevator boy.’’ 
How many of them, in similar circumstances, 
would have shown his heroism and his thought- 
fulness ? 

Again, the success of the rescue was due 
largely to the competency of an ordinary patrol- 
man who took charge of the work. He had 
been a safe-mover before he joined the police 
force, and he knew his job. Another repre- 
sentative of ‘‘the common people. ’’ 

One finds the contrast to this picture in the 
case of a promoter now serving a sentence in 
state prison. He made a good many million 
dollars, largely by methods at least open to 
question. In prison he was put at type- 
writing, and after a few months of it re- 
marked, ‘‘I never realized: how little I knew 
about actual work, or how ignorant I am.’’ 

There is no moral to the story, unless it be 
that these cases, so perfectly typical and capable 
of infinite multiplication, are good examples of 
the lovable qualities which Lincoln so clearly 
discerned in “the plain people’’ and so quaintly 
declared. 

* * © 


NE of the most delightful indications of pros- 

perity in the United States is the large impor- 
tation of toys which marked the year just ending. 
The total amount was nearly two and a quarter 
million dollars’ worth, and the quantity brought 
in during the iast quarter of the year—which means 
mostly Christmas toys—was far greater than last 
year. It is also a pleasure to know, through re- 
ports from the consul-general in Mexico City, that 
American mechanical toys, until lately unknown 
there, are now much in evidence. The little Mex- 
icans take very kindly to the “yellow monkey 
climbing on a purple stick.” 


ANADA is not frightened by the word “sub- 
sidy.”” The government has carried through 
the lower house of parliament its bill for the 
beginning of a Canadian navy, with four cruisers 
and six torpedo-boat destroyers. The ships are 
to be built in Canadian shipyards, subsidized by 
the government; and the price paid for them is 
to be greater than would be charged if built in 
England. This plan has been adopted in the belief 
that with the shipyards in Canada, founded by 
government aid, a new industry of merchant ship- 
building may be successfully developed. 
HE wisdom of restricting the publication of the 
details of divorce-court proceedings has lately 
been considered by an English commission. The 
reputable English papers report divorce cases 
more fully than they are reported in America, save 
by the most sensational dailies. Even the London 
Times prints particulars which would be excluded 
from the papers here. In the amount%f space 
given to divorce trials, the Times stands sixth in a 
list of London papers. The Evening Standard is 
first, with the Telegraph and Daily Mail second 
and third. The managing director of the Times 
told the commission that while the publication of all 
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divorce details might be prohibited, he did not 
think it would be wise. Publicity in such cases, 
provided it is accompanied with due regard to 
decency, he thought was beneficial, for it acts as 
a deterrent. In America there is but one opinion 
on the wisdom of publicity. The scandals arising 
out of secrecy in divorce proceedings have been 
so grave that few persons here care to propose to 
make privacy the rule rather tlian the exception. 


* ¢ 


THE SOCIAL MEMORY. 


T was a scrap of talk overheard on a street-car: 

“She has the finest social memory of any one I 
ever knew.” 

“What do you mean, names and faces?” 

“Oh, much more than that. She remembers about 
all your friends and relatives of whom she has 
ever heard you speak, and whether you take lemon 
or sugar in your tea, and your favorite books and 
flowers and music, and that you hate cats, and 
like your room cool. So when you go to visit her 
her cat will be kept out of the way, and no matter 
how the rest of the house may be, your room will 
be cool.” 

“It’s a gift,” the listener commented. ‘ 

“It’s more than a gift; it’s the rarest gift in the 
world,” the speaker asserted. 

It is a gift—the social memory—unquestionably, 

and yet, like all talents, it is not only a gift, but 
an attainment, and must be steadily practised if it 
is to accomplish real things; and because the prac- 
tise is so great a part of it, after all, there is large 
hope for those to whom such memory does not 
come easily. 
- One popular hostess keeps a private guest-book 
in which she notes any taste—or distaste—of her 
guests, no matter how trivial. It was by means 
of this that she achieved a victory with two awk- 
ward young people whom other hostesses had 
accounted hopeless. 

“Miss Brown,” she said, “I want to present Mr. 
Jones. 1 have been wanting Mr. Jones to meet 
you because I know that you will sympathize with 
him in his béte noir. He cannot endure olives.” 

The shy girl looked up eagerly. ‘‘Don’t you like 
them, either?” she asked. “How nice! They 
taste to me exactly like molasses and salt!” 

“Oh, no, not molasses— green peaches!” the 
young man answered, and a moment later the two 
were deep in merry argument. 

After all, the secrets of the social memory are 
just two: attention and an earnest wish to please. 
It is slipshod attention that is responsible for 
nearly all our humiliating forgetfulness of names 
and faces, and a limp will which makes us shirk the 
effort of persistent kindliness. Yet even the most 
successful hostesses occasionally meet defeat. 

“Isn’t Mrs. Peabody wonderful about remem- 
bering faces?” a luncheon guest asked her next 
neighbor. ; 

“Yes, she really is,” was the response. “Only 
it happens that she has called my mother by a 
wrong name for ten years.” 

This is told merely by way of encouragement to 
those who find that a social memory cannot be 
acquired in a day. 

® ¢ 


UNCOINED MONEY. 


‘¢N AY mother was the most pious of women,” 

said a gray old man, “‘but there were cir- 
cumstances under which she came near telling an 
untruth. And yet,” he added, with a reminiscent 
smile, ‘those occasions were the ones that en- 
deared her to me most. 

“We lived at a tiresome distance from town, and 
in consequence were often called upon by pack 
pediers who understood our lack of market facil- 
ities. But little did they profit. Money was scarce 
with us. On a small farm, and with many mouths 
to feed, a penny spent unwisely was a family dis- 
grace. 

“ «What will you have to-day?’ a pedler would 
ask, bestowing his packs on the floor. 

“ ‘Nothing; not a thing,’ mother would say. 
‘I’ve got no money.’ 

“The shrewd tradesman took note of her shabby 
gown, and opened a case of dress-goods. ‘Here,’ 
he argued, insinuatingly, ‘here is a fine piece of 
wash ealico. I'll sell you the remnant for half the 
regular price. Fine for an every-day dress.’ 

“But mother, with very evident longing in her 
eyes, handed the goods back, sighing, ‘Yes, yes, 
it’s nice. But I’ve got no money.’ 

“Silks for Sunday wear, cashmere shawls, gloves 
and .spectacles—every article that an elderly 
woman might covet for herself—were displayed in 
order, but she refused them. The man would 
glance keenly about the room, and beg to be 
allowed to replace the frayed window-curtains, 
the broken dial of the clock, the burned and 
tattered hearth-rug. But mother would not afford 
any furnishings for the house. 

“ ‘No, no, I tell you; I can buy nothing. I’ve 
nothing to buy with. If you don’t go now, I'll 
loose the dog.’ 

“About this time a toy compartment would gape 
open and a top or whistle fall on the floor. I, 
standing near, would leap to pick it up, and exam- 
ine it curiously. Then my mother’s expression 
changed. 

“*What is it?’ she would ask. 

“The pedler waited impatiently, somewhat 
‘huffed’ by his unsuccess. ‘It’s a top. Let him 
give it back. I must go. Why didn’t you say you 
had no money?’ 

“*T mean, what is it worth?’ said mother, half- 
ashamed. ‘Not more than ten cents? I guess he 
wants it pretty bad. Will you take the price of it 
in eggs?’ ” 


NOT ROMANTIC. 


HE marriage of convenience, frankly recog- 
nized as such, is so far from being in accord- 
ance with American ideas that many people 
suppose it to have been imported to America in 
recent years by certain semi-Europeanized circles 
of society. 
Nevertheless, marriages of convenience occa- 
sionally took place even in the good old times. 





More than a century ago there was a couple in old 


Newburyport who kept a small grocery; the busi- 
ness had belonged to the wife before she married. 
She was a competent dame with a temper, and 
her husband; who as a bachelor had been her 
hired assistant, was occasionally put in his proper 
place, to the edification of the neighbors. 

“Brown! Brown!” she was heard scolding him 
on one occasion. ‘*Take warning against the sin 
of pridefulness. Remember, man, 1 married ye 
neither for love nor money, but the pure conve- 
nience of the shop.” 

In another instance a fine old couple, obviously 
very fond of each other, admitted an equally un- 
romantic reason for marrying. They had been 
neighbors on adjacent farms, he a widower and 
she a widow for many years; but although the 
town prophesied a match, the gossips appeared 
doomed to disappointment. The two were good 
friends, but that was all. Then, one day in a 
heavy shower, lightning struck Amasa’s big barn, 
and burned it tothe ground. Hard work saved the 
house, but a flaming brand blew over on Adelia’s 
roof and set a fire which totally destroyed her 
home, sparing only the farm-buildings. 
week they married. 

“We'd no reel objections to each other,” old 
Amasa was fond of declaring with rich chuckles, 


“but when me an’ my wife married, Dely, she took | 
me fer a house, an’ I took Dely fer a barn, an’ | 
Dely, she | 


that’s the p’inted, providential truth. 
housed my critters, an’ I housed Dely; an’ you 
needn’t tell me that two losses added together 
can’t make the biggest sort o’ gain, because she 
an’ me know better.” 


* ¢ 


The Youth’s Companion 
Art Calendar for 1911. 





The artist, the poet, the printer have 

combined to give beauty and distinc- 
tion as well as utility to The Compan- 
ion’s new Calendar. 


The form is a single-fold screen with 


panels seven and three-eighthsinches 
by eleven inches in size. The outer ones 
are richly ornamented in two colors and 
gold, the theme of the decoration being 
the oak—the symbol of The Companion. 


The two inside panels are printed by 

the lithographic process in twelve 
colors and gold. On the left-hand panel 
is the poet's contribution— verses wor- 
thy to be read many times and remem- 
bered. They are beautifully illuminated. 
Below is the Calendar pad, with large 
and very legible figures, designed for use. 


The right-hand panel is filled with 

the artist's share of the Calendar— 
an admirable reproduction of a water- 
color picture. The scene is an old-time 
garden in a flood of midsummer sun- 
shine, against a background of Lom- 
bardy poplars, and a glimpse of distant 
hills. The Calendar will be sent free to 
all subscribers for 1911. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
e ¢ 


TENDER WITH THE CATTLE. 


HE Green Bag, which usually contains some 
excellent stories about lawyers and legal 
matters, quotes the following of the late Justice 
Brewer. He was presiding over a civil case in 


which one of the important witnesses was a horse- ' 


doctor named Williams. The doctor was a very 
small man with a weak little voice, and the coun- 


sel on both sides, as well as the court and the jury, | 


had great difficulty in hearing his testimony. 

During the cross-examination the counsel for 
the plaintiff became exasperated, and began to 
prod and harry the little man. 


“Doctor Williams,” he shouted, “if we are ever | 


going to get anywhere with this case you must 
speak up so the court will hear you! Speak up 
loud and strong, sir!” 


The small-sized veterinary tried, but it was evi- 
Gents no use. Whether from embarrassment or 
inability, the sound would not come. 

“Well, your honor —” began the counsel, indig- 
nantly, when Judge Brewer stopped him with a 

esture. Leaning over the bench, he said, in his 

indly tone: 


“Mr. Attorney, you must be patient with the | 


doctor. He cannot help it. Years spent in the 
sick-room have apparently made speaking low a 
second nature with him.” 


* ¢ 


“MIDDLE KINGDOM’? REPARTEE. 
T is the belief of the Chinese that once a year the 


inhabitants of the spirit world are liberated for | 


a month to visit their old homes. During this 


month, says Kenneth F. Junor, M. D., in the | 


National Geographic Magazine, tables covered 
with viands of every description are placed on the 
street before the door. 

The quick believe that the dead partake of the 
viands, and that the thought for them may induce 
them to bring prosperity to the family. A for- 
eigner, more curious than courteous, questioned a 
Chinese as to this, to him, absurd belief. 

“Well,” replied the Chinese, quietly, “I imagine 
our dead can as easily eat these things as yours 
can smell the flowers you provide for them.” 


* 


A JUVENILE LOGICIAN. 


HE logical faculty sometimes develops early. 
For instance, the youngster in the Scotch 


Sunday-school, told of in the London Sketch, could 


put two and two together perfectly well. 


Minister—And how did Noah spend his time in 
the ark? 

Small Boy—Fishin’. 

Minister— A vera reasonable suggestion, my 


addie. 

oy Boy (guardedly)—But he wouldna catch 
muckle. 

— (surprised) — What makes ye think 
na 


Small Boy (knowingly)—Because, ye see, he had 


only two wir-r-ms! 





The next | 
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For the teeth use *‘ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








THE WAY OUT 
FROM WEAKNESS TO POWER BY FOOD ROUTE. 


Getting the right start for the day’s work often 
means the difference between doing things in 
wholesome comfort, or dragging along half dead 
all day. 

“There’s more in the use of proper food than 
many people ever dream of—more’s the pity. 

“Three years ago I began working in a general 
store,” writes a man, “and between frequent 
deliveries and more frequent customers, I was 
kept on my feet from morning till night. 

“Indigestion had troubled me for some time, 
| and in fact my slight breakfast was taken more 
from habit than appetite. 





| me weak and hungry long before noon. 

“Vet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods and coffee 
meant headaches, nausea and kindred discom- 
forts. Either way I was losing weight and 


try a ‘Grape-Nuts breakfast.’ 





At first this insufficient | 
diet was not noticed much, but at work it made | 


strength, when one day a friend suggested that I 


“So I began with some stewed fruit, Grape-Nuts 


| and cream, a soft boiled egg, toast and a cup of 
Postum. By noon I was hungry but witha healthy, 
normal appetite. The weak languid feeling was 
not there. 

““My head was clearer, nerves steadier than for 
months. Today my stomach is strong, iny appe- 
| tite normal, my bodily power splendid and head 
| always clear.” 
| Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

* There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one} 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
| uine, true, and full of human interest. 


| 














Bill Speaks : — 


You'd scarce expect one of my age, 

To speak in public on the stage. 

It’s different now when I'm at home, 

For there I'll speak and growl and 
groan — for : 


TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


It’s All In 
the Flavor 


The Original and 
Genuine Always 
Bears this Signature 


UK 1 ables ger 


MADE OF SELECTED WHITE CORN. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


END for our new catalogue Y — something unusually 
attractive — which we will mail you free on request. 


Prices are lower than others 


on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; solid in 
appearance, no disfiguring 
Rapids quality with exclusive features. 


Gunn Furniture Co., 53 Victoria ‘St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


iron bands, guaranteed Grand 


Sold by dealers or direct. 
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HE Baldwin Camp 


Lamp is 3% inches 
high, weighs but 5 


ounces when in operation, and 
produces a clear, penetrating 
light of about 14 candle-power 
| at a cost of half a cent an hour. 
“ It burns with a steady flame, 
which a stiff breeze will not 
blow out, and will project a 
strong light over 100 feet. Ata 
distance of 25 feet you can read 
the small type of a newspaper. 
The Lamp may be hung up in 
a tent or worn comfortably ona 
hat or belt, leaving both hands 
free for paddle, gun, knife or 
rod. By a simple adjustment 
of the Reflector, a strong light 
can be concentrated on a small 


surface of the water for casting. 
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no glass to break, no oil. 


carbide, then fill the 








in the woods or in the camp. 


DUCK CAP. 


SI Sjc 


Sizes 6% to 7%. 


{] The Baldwin Camp Lamp. 





Not only may the Lamp be used while tramping through the 
woods on a dark night, but it is equally serviceable for teamsters and 
farmers who may be detained at their work after dark. 
absolutely safe and perfectly clean. 
Water and carbide are all that you need. 
To prepare the Lamp for use, fill the retainer about half-full of 
miniature 
seconds the Lamp may be lighted, and will burn steadily for three 
hours without another supply of carbide. 


We speak conservatively when we say that the Baldwin Camp 
Lamp fulfils all the requirements of the average sportsman, whether 


If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap with a 
special front to which the Lamp may be attached, for 25c., post-paid. 
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IS 


About one-half actual size. 


1 a— 


The Lamp is 
No grease, no smoke, no dirt, 


water-tank. In less than ten 
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for The 


extra. 








THE OFFER. 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp given to any subscriber 
who secures and sends us one new subscription 

Youth’s Companion and 15 cents 
Price of Camp Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 

















[o] PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE world owed me my share of bread, 
My meed of joy and pleasure, 

It owed me roof and chair and bed, 

My share likewise of leisure. 
It owed me clothing for my back, 

And cash wherewith to fund it, 
So I went out upon its track, 

And night and day I dunned it. 


With brain and brawn and energy, 
My powers all releasing, 

I dunned it on the land and sea 
With labor all unceasing. 

I dunned it with the sweat of brow, 
No chances ever scorning, 

My hand was ever at the plow 
With each recurrent morning. 


No matter where the world lay hid, 
I constantly pursued it, 

And what man could do that I did— 
I threatened it and wooed it. 

The debt it owed, and fully paid, 
I constantly demanded, 

Nor would I ever be gainsaid 
If Mr. World seemed stranded. 


The food was there, the joy was there, 
The roof and bed and table, 

And cash enough and some to spare 
Like treasures of the fable; 

And back of all the needs of life, 
In most abundant measure, 

Lay sweet relief from rush and strife 
In golden days of leisure. 


And so I dunned and dunned and dunned, 
Incessantly, untiring, 

And soon, instead of being shunned, 
1 found the world admiring; 

And then it paid, and yet the more 
My credit balance showed me; 

There seemed in an increasing store 
No end to what it owed me! 

ENVOY. 

The world doth gladly pay its stakes, 
Nor wishes to reject them, 

To every creditor who takes 
The trouble to collect them! 


* 


TWO KINDS OF TRAGEDY. 


6 AUNT Jane, did mother 
‘ O tell you what a terrible 
= thing happened this 
morning ?’’ Lois Martin asked, 
as she met her aunt coming 
down the walk as she was 
going in, late in the afternoon. 

‘‘About the Graydon girl’s mother? Yes, 
she told me,’’ Aunt Jane answered, briefly. | 

‘IT never heard of anything so terribly sad,’’ 
Lois said, with a quiver in her voice. ‘‘Mar- 
jorie Graydon and her mother were so perfectly 
congenial, just like chums, and for her to be 
killed instantly in that wreck, so soon after she 
had said good-by to Marjorie, seemed too terrible 
for words. Marjorie was telling us, just after her 
mother had started for home, what a perfectly 
lovely summer they had had together. We 
girls have just been so nervous we couldn’t 
study all day. It is the first time I ever had 
a tragedy come so near me.’’ 

Aunt Jane looked at her niece grimly. 
“There are tragedies and tragedies,’’ she said. 
**T’ve seen the quick kind, and I’ve seen the 
slow kind, and if you’re killed, you’re killed, 
I guess, whichever kind it is. 

‘*The slow kind is mostly where people are 
giving up their whole lives for others who are 
too blind to appreciate their efforts, or ever 
say a ‘thank you,’ or a kind word. 

‘‘T’ve never been a mother, but it seems to 
me that if I had been, and if I’d been given 
my choice of a death, I should rather have 
gone like the Graydon girl’s mother than like 
some I’ve seen. They’d had their good times 
together, you say, and so, not having any bitter 
regrets, the Graydon girl can get over her 
sorrow after a while, and she’li always have 
the last lovely summer to remember. Yes, 
there are quick tragedies and slow ones, but 
when a mother’s gone, she’s gone.’’ 

Aunt Jane turned and went down the street 
toward her home. Looking after her, Lois 
said, half to herself, ‘‘Aunt Jane is so queer. 
She didn’t seem one bit sympathetic over poor 
Marjorie’s trouble.’’ 

Lois went through the library, sitting-room 
and dining-room in search of her mother. Out 
on the kitchen table she found the pretty dish 
of salad and the roll of pressed meat which 
she had promised and her mother had prepared 
for the spread which was to follow the party 
that evening. On the rack in the dining-room 
was the weekly ironing, and the greater part 
of it was the fluffy summer apparel belonging 
to Lois. The beautifully ironed white dress 
which she was to wear the next afternoon 
always required an hour of mother’s skilful 
work, and Lois wondered casually how she 
ever accomplished so much ina day. She went 
on up to the sewing-room, where her mother 





was putting the finishing work on a filmy party 
frock, which Lois was to wear that evening. 

She was running the narrow ribbons through 
yards and yards of dainty lace beading. Some- 
thing in the tired droop of the slender figure 
and the wistful look in the eyes, as she glanced 
up with her usual cheery smile, gave thought- 
less Lois a curious shock. What if the tragedy 
had come to her instead of Marjorie! What 
could she ever do without her little mother! 
Then Aunt Jane’s words seemed to ring in her 
ears: “There are quick tragedies and slow ones, 
but when a mother’s gone, she’s gone.’’ 

Lois snatched the dress from her mother’s 
hands, saying, ‘‘You are going right down- 
stairs this minute, and you’re going to lie on 
the couch and rest until father comes home to 
supper.’’ 

‘*But you wanted your dress for to-night, 
and there are yards of ribbon to run yet,’’ her 
mother objected, weakly. 

“Yes, and I know who will run them,” 
Lois answerea. ‘‘And I’ve plenty of time to 
get supper, too, before father comes. I’]] take 
the dress down-stairs and sit right by you, to 
see that you lie still.’’ 

Mrs. Martin lay quite still, watching Lois 
with loving eyes, wondering a trifle what had 
made her daughter suddenly thoughtful of her 
comfort; but she understood a little later when 
Lois had finished the dress and started to pre- 
pare the supper, then came back, and dropping 
down beside the couch, threw both strong young 
arms about her mother and clasped her close, 
as if she could never let her go, and said, ina 
choked whisper, “O mother, dear, what if it 
had happened to me, instead of Marjorie!’’ 

And as Lois went about her work, she whis- 
pered over and over, pleadingly, ‘‘If You’ll 
only spare her to me, I’ll be more thoughtful.’’ 
And the One for Whom the whispered words 
were intended must have heard and granted 
her request, for Lois Martin and her mother 
have had a number of summers together since 
that day—lovely summers that can be remem- 
bered without any bitter regrets. 


* ¢ 


LASSOING A LION. 


NE of the most notable hunting expeditions 
O of the past year was that of “Buffalo” Jones. 
Disdaining to use guns, he and his little 

band of cowboys lassoed and tied specimens of 
the largest and most ferocious beasts of the Afri- 
ean wilderness. Their last capture was a lioness. 
The final thrilling incident of her conquest, as told 


by Guy H. Scull in Everybody's Magazine, is typical 
of many others. 


Her next and last position was in the bed of a 
small gully about three feet deep in the bottom of 
the donga and ry own with grasses. Here 
the ropers held a brief consultation, and planned 
a final attempt. 

Loveless made a throw, and the noose landed 
fairly above the beast’s head, but the thick grasses 
held it up. 
rope over the branch of a near-by tree and down 
to the horn of his saddle. 

The rest of us, with cameras trained on the 
scene, had no knowledge of the plan. We had not 
the slightest idea what the colonel intended to 
do. Still wondering, we watched him procure a 
long pole and ride quietly along the edge of the 
ditch toward the place where the lioness crouched. 

For a moment there was intense silence. The 
colonel stopped his horse. Then, leaning over 
from his saddle, he poked the noose down through 
the grass. 

th a roar the beast sprang at him—sprang 
through the loop—and at the other end of the ro 
Loveless yanked quickly and caught her by the 
last hind leg going through. Putting oe to his 
horse, Loveless galloped away, hauling the lioness 
back across the gully and up into the tree, where 
she swung to and fro, dang ing by the one hind 
foot, and snapping upward at the rope she could 
notreach. . 

The beast was furious. She was still swinging, 
head down like a pendulum, from the limb of the 
tree, and was tossing her body about in a frantic 
endeavor to pet loose. Means approached close, 
and deftly slip a noose over one of the wildly 

rating fore legs. Leading his rope over the 

ranch of another tree, he stretched her out in a 
— position parallel with the ground. 

““Now lower away on both lines,” said the colonel. 

He dismounted, and stood beneath her, directing 
affairs as methodically as the foreman of a con- 
struction gang. 

“Steady, Means—a little more, Loveless—now 
yn 

he came within his reach, and with a quick 

grab he caught and held her two hind legs with 

oth hands, while Kearton bound them together 
with a piece of light line. 

The rest was easy. In less than five minutes 
she was bound securely, and lowered all the way 
to the ground to rest in the shade. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM IN JAPAN. 


HE servant question in Japan is fully as 
acute as in Western lands. The servants 
are notably unreliable, but most hotels and 
private houses keep them because they are gentle 
and cheap—while they stay. Unfortunately, they 
are particularly fond of playing the vanishing trick 
on their mistresses. Evelyn Adam, writing in the 
World Wide Magazine, instances a few cases of 
desertion for inadequate cause. 


A lady friend of mine possessed a very good 
man servant—a perfect treasure. She happened 
to be an artist, and every day when she went to 

aint in the woods this treasure carried her easel. 

ne afternoon he returned without an important 
piece of it. Although y annoyed, she said 
nothing, knowing that her ‘‘pearl’’ was sensitive 
to criticism, like most of his race. But the effort 
at self-control was entirely wasted, as things 
—_ for the man came the next day to “give 
notice. 

*“*Why do you wish to leave?” the mistress asked, 
in deep distress. ‘Surely you are not upset over 
the easel? I said nothing about it, did 1?” 

“No,” the man admitted, “but you madea diffi- 
cult face.” 

A lady of my acquaintance in Tokyo possessed 
a valuable nesan of somewhat mature years who 
rejoiced in the poetic name of ““Oharu San”—‘“‘The 
Honorable Miss Spring.” 

One day Miss Spring brought in luncheon as 
usual. All seemed serene; there was not a shadow 


Loveless passed the other end of his d 





of a cloud in the domestic sky. But at tea-time 
no tea sppeened; neither, in answer to calls, at 
first patient and afterward impatient, did Oharu. 
After a while the lady went herself to the back 
regions and found—desolation. The charcoal-box 
was filled with gray ashes, the kettle cold, half the 
luncheon plates lay immersed in a bowl of Foy 
water; the other half stood on the sink ready to 
put away. Oharu herself simply was not. 

The next morning, however, she reappeared, 
very much on her company manners, with a clean 
kimono, and her hair done in a shining bun to 
denote the state of a matron, demanding the frag- 
ment of wages due to her since the beginning of 
the month. The lady expostulated, and asked 
why the servant was leaving thus ee. 

“Oh,” replied Oharu, “‘just as I was washing the 
seer yesterday, I remembered that Saito San. 
he pawnbroker, wanted a wife. Therefore I wen 
out and married him.” 


By Johe 


HE alien horde that surges up the slope 
Of Beacon Hill, the motley multitude 

That overflows Manhattan—is there good 
In these? Can still the land of Freedom hope 
To keep unchanged its way? Or must it grope 

In darkness down, its lights put out by rude 

And hostile hands? And where its shrines have 

stood 

Shall loathsome mobs achieve their ruthless scope? 


The doubter, thus; but lo! the work goes on— 
The miracle of Freedom. More and more 

In splendid strength the many merge in one, 
And alien hearts grow loyal to the core. 

One race, one only, here, when all is done, 
A greater race than time has known before. 


* ¢ 


WHAT FASHION HAS DONE. 


OR ten years Mr. William L. Finley spent his 
F summers “hunting” with the camera, study- 
ing our rare Western birds, especially longing 
to photograph a bird that science calls candi- 
dissima. “You nevaire git dose w’ite cranes ’less 
right away. Ah’ve seen t’ousan’s dose long w’ ites; 
dey all gone,” an old trapper had warned him. 
Mr. Finley’s experiences in Oregon are described 
in the Atlantic Monthiy. 


The white-heron colony at Clear Lake had been 
shot out in advance of us in 1905. One of the cow- 
boys told me he had heard “poppin’ like a Chiny 
New-Year festival” along Tule Lake. 

It was hoping againsthope to find a white heron 
in this locality, but we set out down Lost River to 
see what we could find. We poled on down the 
lake until we came to the wreck of an old cabin. 

The shells and feathers scattered about the 
ashes of the camp-fire told me it was where grebe- 
hunters had camped. 

Fifty feet from there I found the skinning-place. 
A square chunk of wood had served for chopping- 
lock. I saw three piles of wings each of whic 

would have filled a wash-tub. 

There were the bodies of dead grebes tossed 
aside after the amen had been stripped from 
= breasts. turned back, sickened at the 
sight. 

Out through the tules where we had expected to 
find birds thick in their floating homes, we found 
eserted nests. I picked up dead grebe chicks 
that had climbed out in search of food dead parents 
could never bring. I saw other homes where 
young grebes were starving and burning to death 
og sun. Gray chicks were piping faintly for 

I saw a grebe mother that had been shot and 
not found the plume-hunters—a mother lying 
dead beside her home. 

In a small bunch of tules I saw a grebe bab 
trying to crawl under a dead mother’s wing—cold, 
helpless, starving. I can hear him yet. 

i year 1898 was eventful in white-heron his- 
tory on Malheur Lake. Early in the season two 
men had arrived to hunt up and down the lake 
and the tule islands. 

They saw great flocks of white pelicans, cormo- 
rants, terns, gulls, grebes and other birds. They 
saw white herons in slow, stately flight every- 
where, and after several days located the great 
colony by the cane-brake. hat a sight it must 
have been, thousands of these birds, —_s 
white in the sun, coming and going from the feed- 
ing-grounds! 

ach home, built up a foot or two from the sur- 
face, had three or four frowsy-headed youngsters 
or aS many cee. At each end of the colony a 
plumer sat hidden in his blind. 

At the first crack of the gun a wr snowy bird 
tumbled headlong near its nest. As the shot 
echoed across the lake, it sounded the doom of the 
heron colony. 

Terror -stricken, on every side white wings 
flapped, till the air was filled. Shot followed shot 
unremittingly, but still the heron mothers came to 
hover over the scene of destruction. Mother-love 
was but the lure to slaughter. 

By two o’clock the day’s shoot ended—for the 
hunters to collect the dead and take the plumes. 

Stripping the plumes is rapid work—a slash of 
the knife across the back, a cut down each side, 
and a swift jerk. 

Long after dark the plumers heard the stead 
uacking clatter of young herons-crying to be fed. 
‘ar into the night hoarse croaks sounded over the 

still lake. It argues good shooting to-morrow. 
In a day and a half the pee harvested a crop 
that yielded twelve hundred dollars. 

Malheur has seen many massacres, but none so 
reat as this. In nine days we saw—two white 
herons! 

I am satisfied that of the thousands of white 

herons eae ayy | nesting on Malheur not a single 
pair of birds is left. 


® © 


A BROKEN LIFE-PRESERVER. 


HEN Mr. Homer Davenport was a boy, 
W roller-skating reached Silverton. In his 

book, ‘“‘The Country Boy,” he tells of his 
plan to learn without getting hurt, as he thought 
falling about the skating-rink was no joke. He 
borrowed a pair of overalls of the stoutest man in 
the village, and a long pillow from his mother’s 
bed, and believed the game as good as won when 
he entered the door of the rink. 


I lowered the pillow into the seat of the overalls 
after I had put them on, and then got a boy to 
hold the pillow up against my back while I put my 
vest over it, and I dived out into the thick of the 
skaters. To my astonishment, I didn’t fall. I 
leaned back and tried to fall once to see how it 
would be, and I really couldn’t. I’d been een 
fifteen minutes when I did fall, but fell forwa 
and slammed my hands on the floor. 

An elderly lady, who had had some troubles of 
her own that afternoon, skated up to me and told 
me she thought perhaps we went at it too fast; so 





we were leaning ~ the wall, talking over the 
scientific points of it, when I gave the audience a 
rare treat. 

While leaning there, talking, all at once m 
feet, that were close together, started, and roll 
out toward the middle of the room. I don’t think 
I bent a finger, but I fell exactly like a tree 
lo and behold! the pillow burst. It must have 
been five minutes before Lary | got through laughing 
all over the house. In that time the feathers were 
so thick they followed in a boiling streak after 
every skater. 

The manager declared a recess of ten minutes 
while they swept out the hall, and at this point 
came another big laugh, as after three men had 
been — twenty minutes they hadn’t got 
over three feathers out into the street. 

Some fellow suggested sprinkling, so they did; 
but most of them were in the air, and wouldn’t 
come down to be sprinkled, so they had to close 
the rink for the afternoon. 

The manager of the rink tried to collect dam- 
ages from my father, and I think there was a 
compromise made. 


*¢ ¢ 


HIS KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH. 


HE wonderful old Aztec town of Mexcalta- 

tan, the ‘“‘Mexican Venice,” is built in the 

form of a cart-wheel, with its plaza for hub 
and, for spokes, canals, bordered with huts, radi- 
ating out to an outer rim of water. Mr. Dillon 
Wallace, travelling recently “Beyond the Mexican 
Sierras,’ not only found Mexcaltatan most pictur- 
esque, but experienced there that pleasurable 
thrill that always comes on meeting some one in a 
foreign land who can speak one’s own language. 
The conversational results are given below. 


Very entrancing the little town looked as we 
approached. The sun was just dropping behind 
the lagunas, lighting the tops of graceful coconut- 
palms that rose hig h above the plaza, and setting 
on fire the red-tiled roofs of gray huts below, while 
the pare canals lay in deep and somber shadow. 
A bit of old Mexico, solitary and alone, untouched 
and unmarred by the march of civilization, it 
seemed to breathe something of the mystery of 
forgotten days. 

Afterward we went to a fish breakfast at the 
hut which was the hotel; a guest was at table 
when we entered, who proved to be a school- 
teacher from Tepic. He rose, and extending his 
hand to each, greeted us in English: 

“Good morning! I—am—your—friend.” As we 
sat down he continued: “I—am—vera—much— 
hun-ger-ie. I—am—the—school—master.” 

It was gratifying to find some one who could 
speak English, and I was exceedingly pleased to 
meet him. A schoolmaster, he was doubtless a 
man of some education, and his knowledge of Eng- 
lish would enable us converse with him, and 
thus learn much of our surroundings that we 
should otherwise miss. 

“How large a school have you, sefior?” I asked, 
by way of opening the conversation. 

“TI—count—it—forty-one,” he answered, with 
great precision. 

“A very good school,” 
you been teaching here lon 

“I—count—it—forty-one. 

I looked at him with astonishment. He was not 
a day over twenty-eight. 

“Excuse me, how long did you say?” 

“T—count—it—forty-one.” Then he continued: 
“T—eata—the—meat. I—have—a—sickness.” 

We then noticed that, instead of fish, he had a 
small piece of meat burned very black. 

“Ts that better for your ailment than fish?” I 
eer beginning to wonder whether he was 
afflicted with leprosy, not uncommon in some 
localities of western Mexico, and feeling a de- 
cided interest, for we had all shaken his hand. 

“I—have—a—sweet — heart—with — the—beauti- 
ful—eyes,” was his reply. 

“Ah,” I remarked, “‘that must be very pleas- 


nt. 
“TI—likes—it—here.” 
And this was the limit of the schoolmaster’s 
English, except ‘‘Good-by, I—am—your—friend,” 
which was repeated to each of us as we departed. 


5 pment. “Have 
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“JIMMY ’’— TO HIS FRIEND. 


HISTLER, the eccentric, the brilliant, the 
W man of cutting wit that spared neither 

foe nor friend, figures so largely in the 
newspapers and magazines of the day that it is a 
pleasant change to catch a glimpse of him—in 
Lilian Whiting’s life of Louise Chandler Moulton 
—just as a boy, in the act of giving a pretty proof 
of his liking for a little girl. 


Among the schoolmates of Mrs. Moulton’s child- 
ish years was the boy who was afterward the 
artist Whistler, one year her senior. 

As children they often walked home from school 
together, and one night the little girl was bewailin 
that she could not draw a map like the beautifu 
a he had displayed to an admiring group that 

a 


tt was a gorgeous creation in colored — 
an “arrangement” that captivated the village 
school with much the same ardor that the future 
artist was destined to inspire from the art con- 
noisseurs of two continents. A sad object, indeed 
was the discordant affair that Ellen Louise held 
up in self-abasement, while she poured out her 
enthusiasm on his achievement. 

The lad received this praise with lofty scorn. 

“That’s nothing!” he exclaimed. ‘You think 
thisisanything? Takeit; I don’t want it; you — 
see what I can do to-morrow! I’ll bring you then 
something worth talking about.” 

With the precious trophy in her possession, the 
little girl made her way home. And, true to his 
word, the next morning “Jimmy” brought her a 
package whose very wrapping reveal the im- 

rtance of its contents; and when she had breath- 
essly opened it, there was disclosed an exquisite 
little Dy” 

Under a Gothic arch that breathed—no one knew 
what enchanted hints of “the flory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome,” or some 
far-away dreams of Venice, or some other diml 
prefigured marvel in the child’s —- was an ol 
monk; through the picture were silver gleams. 
and a vague glint of purple, and altogether, it held 
a prophecy of the brilliant future yet undis- 
closed. 

All her life Mrs. Moulton kept the gift. It had 
an unobtrusive i in her drawing-room, and 
even figured modestly at the great Whistler exhi- 
bition which was held in Boston by the Copley 
Society after the death of the artist. 


* ¢ 


FATHER OF THE MAN. 


ISS Amelia Austin listened with breathless 

M attention to Mrs. Amasa Hunting’s radiant 

account of the doings of James Hunting, 

her husband’s younger brother, who had left 

Wobrook-in-the-Hills in his youth and had become 
a millionaire. 

“Where is Jim this summer?” 


Miss Amelia 
inquired, at the end of the recital. 
Huth has gone abroad for baths,” replied Mrs. 
unting. 
“T ain’t one mite surprised to hear that,” Miss 
Amelia said. ‘His mother never could make him 
wash his neck.” 
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MARY’S LAMB. 
By Edith P. Bodwell. © 


- H, how I wish we had 
@ a goat!’’ said John, one 
morning at breakfast. 
‘*Then I could harness it into a 
cart and play I had a horse.’’ 

‘“‘Why wouldn’t a lamb be 
better ?’’ suggested his grandma. 
‘“Then you could take the wool he 
gives you to make your clothes.’’ 

‘*‘Would one lamb make me a 
suit? I thought it took a whole 
flock !?” 

*‘So it does, dear, in the way 
clothes are made now, but when 
I was a little girl we counted our 
winter clothes on the sheep’s back 
just before sheep-shearing time, 
and sometimes we helped card and 
spin the thread. And once I had 
a lamb given me for my very own. 

‘It was way up in Maine that 
I lived, and grandfather found it 
out in the field, where its mother, 
who had another lamb to take care 
of, had left it all alone. ‘Why 
can’t Mary have this one, mother? 
She will make a great pet of it,’ 
he said. So they gave it to me.’’ 

“And your hame was Mary, so 
‘Mary had a little lamb’ really 
and truly!’ cried the children. 

“Why, I don’t know whether 
that verse was written then or 
not. I don’t really think it was. 
The poor little thing was very 
weak, and its legs were long and 
stiff and clumsy, so that when I 
tried to carry it it was very 
hard. It kept calling ‘B-ma-a! 
B-ma-a!’ all the time. So I fed 
it with warm milk, as I was told, 
and tied a blue ribbon round its 
neck, and we had the very best 
times together. I used to feed 
it, and it soon followed me all 
round. ’’ 

‘Did it ever follow you to 
school one day ?’’ asked John. 

‘‘No, they would not let it; but 
it went to the garden gate and 
waited for me, and all the time it 
grew bigger and bigger and bigger, 
and it tried to eat up its ribbon 
and the flower-beds, and so it had 











PUZZLES. 


1. WORD-SQUARE. 
My first you'll find a month was 
named 
For one whom Shakespeare had pro- 
claimed 
“The foremost man of all this world” ; 
My next, of birds a genus wide, 
Which to the divers are allied ; 
My third has oft a blaze unfurled ; 
My fourth are animals quite queer, 
Whose calls are grating to the ear. 


2. RIMED ADDITIONS. 
I. 
I am obscure and mystery hold. 
Prefix a letter and they hold 
A toothsome thing for all, I’m told 
Il. 
I’m full of effort and of strife; 
For me men almost give a life. 
Prefix a letter and you see 
Something of beauty good to see. 


3. RIDDLES. 
I. 

You'll find me on a wagon, 

You'll find me in a shoe; 
You'll find me in a tin can, 

On some occasions, too. 
I’m owned by every creature 

That lives beneath the skies ; 
I’m silent and I’m noisy, 

I’m foolish and I’m wise. 
I can move the hearts of thousands, 

I have made a nation quake. 
“y power is rare, but oh, beware 
‘he mischief I can make! 

Il. 

I give the horse his splendid speed, 
For I’m, in fact, his greatest need, 
But when I’m present danger heed. 
I give your dish a longer life ; 
I’m taken often where there’s strife ; 
You find me when you use your knife 


4. ACROSTIC, 
I’m found in come, but not in go; 
Also in have, but not in know; 
I always have a part in error, 
But mirrors seek instead of terror ; 
In ship and sea I’m sure to be; 
In tea and toast you’ll find me; 
I hide in mine, but not in pit; 
I’m in your task if you stand or sit; 
And in assurance, you find here, 
The dearest day of all the year. 


5. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
_ My 1234 is a little band; my 567 
is never in bondage; my 8910 speci- 
fies; my 111213 has seen the passage 
of time ; 14151617 is the voice of the 
metals ; my 18 19 is never left out; my 
20 21 22 is an article ; 23 2425 is freshly 
made. My whole is often said at the 
beginning of the year. 
6. PI. 
Authors and their books. 
Gogeer Teloi—‘Liande Drondea;”’ 
Rictov Guho—“Sel Bleaessirm;” 
Trelaw Tscot—‘Hanovie;” Takhe- 
erya—“‘Tainvy Rafi.” 
7. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 
Add a letter and change part of the 
ear into a sphere; to pace into to 








to go back in the flock. When 
they clipped it, my mother carded 
and spun the wool separately, so 
that I might know that my lamb 
had given me my frock. And I was so proud 
of it that grandfather said, ‘Be a good little 
daughter, and I will buy something pretty to 
wear with the lamb’s frock.’ ’’ 

“And did he?’’ John asked. 

““Oh, yes, and the lamb with his clipped 
fleece seemed to look quite proud that he had 
given my pretty dress to me from his own 
back, and yet he was nicely clothed, too, 
although he had given me half his fleece.’’ 

‘*That was funny,’’ said John. 

‘* And all true,’’ said grandma, ‘ ‘and I think 
now you will rather have a lamb than a goat.’’ 
And John thought he would. 
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FATHER’S GAME. 
By S. H. G. 
ED was trying to keep quiet so father 


could read, but at last he sighed so deeply | 


that his father laid down his magazine. 

“T’ll give you something to do,’’ he said, 
cheerily. ‘‘Bring me that small mirror from 
mother’s table. ’’ 

Ted flew to the other room, and when he 
had the mirror he drew his chair up close to 
his father. 

‘*Now take a piece of white paper, Ted,’’ 
said his father, “and a pencil, as if you 
were going to write. Now I will hold this 
mirror on its side at a right angle with the 
paper. Can you see your hand ?’’ 

‘‘Just as plainly —’’ 

‘Well, I don’t want you to,’’ was the reply, 
and his father bent the mirror forward. ‘‘Now 
ean you?’’ 

‘*Only the pencil.’’ 

‘*Good. Now draw a square and cross it 
from corner to corner and draw curves round 
each side.’’ 

Ted began to draw, but his pencil went in 
every direction but the right one. His father 
kept the mirror tipped so that only the point 


of the pencil showed, and he told Ted to keep | 


his eyes on the reflection without looking at his 
hand. He even placed a card between his hand 
and the mirror, covering all but the point of his 
pencil. 

Ted found it impossible to draw the square; 
and when he asked his father to draw it he 


THE LEFT-OVER CHRISTMAS TREE. 


By Catherine S. Foster. 


HREE days before Christmas Phyllis was 
taken sick and had to go to bed. So the 
little tree which she had helped select 

could not be trimmed. She wanted it brought up 
| into her room so that she could see it, and when 
| the little tree was brought to the room it filled 
|the whole place with its sweetness. She used 
to wonder if it missed the birds in its branches. 
| Phyllis’s mother feared that it would tire her 
| too much if the tree were trimmed, but a few 
| days after Christmas Phyllis felt a little better. 
| She begged to see one of her toys, and then 
| another, until she had seen them all. 

‘Mother, there won’t be any left for the 
| Christmas tree, and it will feel so badly not to 
be trimmed,’’ said the little girl. 

‘Well, deary,’’ said her mother, ‘‘I am sure 
that the little tree would much prefer to be in 
your room a whole week, and close to your bed, 
than all dressed up gaily for just one night.’’ 

The week after Phyllis got well, and while 
she was still in bed, there was a wonderful 
snow-storm. The trees were just laden with 
snow, and the world was very beautiful. 

Now the blue jays always came round to be 
fed in the winter, and Phyllis and her mother 
| used to have such a nice time feeding them. 
But on this morning after the big storm there 
was not a place where the birds could stand. 

‘Where will the blue jays stay while we 
feed them, mother ?’’ said Phyllis. 

“T have an idea, Phyllis. Let’s get your 
Christmas tree, and put it out in the snow. 





We can get the boys to help us.’’ 


Qu 


They got the tree, placed the stand in the 
snow, and the tree looked just as if it had 
always grown there. Then they called little 
brother and his friends to help them, and they 
hung wreaths of pop-corn in the branches and 
tied pieces of suet here and there in the limbs. 
Just think what a lovely feast for the birds! 

When the tree was all covered they ran into 
the house. It was not many minutes before one 
wise old blue jay flew down and sat on one of 
the branches and began to eat. He did not 
stay long, but soon flew off and told his family 
and friends. You cannot imagine a prettier 
little Christmas tree than this one, covered with 
bright-colored strings to which the little pieces 
of suet were fastened, with the pretty blue jays 
flying back and forth all round it. They would 
sit on one of the branches and hold the suet 
between their claws and nab, nab, until it was 
gone. 

‘* After all, mother,’’ said Phyllis, “I think 
my little Christmas tree has had the loveliest 
kind of a Christmas, don’t you? Even if 
the blue jays can’t sing, mother, don’t you 
suppose it makes the little tree happy to feel 
the little birds on its branches ?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, I do, and I think we can do this 
every year with our little Christmas tree.’’ 

And so the little Christmas tree had a happy 
Christmas. The blue jays sat on the branches, 
with their heads on one side, and looked very 
saucy and sweet, and Phyllis knew they were 
saying, ‘‘Thank you, little Christmas tree, and 
happiness to all in the house !’’ 


~~ 
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SYMPATHY. | 
By A. L. Sykes. 


| ad little girl!” the birdies say. 
| “See, she’s dressed in the queerest way: | 
| No smooth feathers; no pretty things, 
| And oh, the dear, she has no wings!” 
“Yes,” said the bunny, “how sad for her! 
| She has no ears, and no soft, warm fur; 
And the way she runs on her funny feet, | 
| Even a baby of mine could beat.” 
| “ We wish,” said the birds, “she could stay | 


right here, 


Hie 


BEDTIME. 
By Rose Mills Powers. 


he used to go to bed at night, 
Great-grandmama, by candle-light. 
And when her evening prayer was sung, 
A great four-poster, curtain-hung, 
With warming-pan, when nights were cold, 
Her little shivering form would hold. 


It’s not the same at all with me 
Here in my cozy nursery, 
With firelight flickering on the wall, 


laughed to find that he had the same trouble. | And live in the woods and grow less queer.” | And shaded lamp out in the hall. 
Trying this occupied Ted’s time until his hour | “Yes,” said the bunny, “and grow more wild. | I’m glad I have my crib instead 


for bed; but he tried it many times afterward. 


| It must be dreadful to be a child.” 


| 
| 
' 





Of such a great, big, lonesome bed! 





play for money; degree into a frame; 
the whole into to chafe; humble into 
brightness of color; ancient into a 
precious metal; to conquer into part 
of a bird; to restrain into to com- 
mand; to talk noisily into to bestow ; 
| color into large; more delicate into part of the 

hand; to scour into to dig; a weapon ee a quick 
look; to ventilate into a tusk; disorder into to 
shine ; a reptile into to pant. 

8. CHARADES. 
I. 

A hidden center is my first; 

For my next we've often pined ; 
My last sets an example 

For idle folk to mind. 
My whole is such a greedy sinner, 
He’s always fishing for his dinner. 

Il. 

Just sweet content ~ | first has meant 

Since man the sound first heard ; 
In gardens green my next is seen— 

Who’s eaten it ne’er erred ; 
A lining good in use has stood 
My whole—by woman’s word. 





9. STRANGE CATS. 
Can you tell me the cat to our grandmothers dear? 
And the cat the wrecked sailor would choose? 
The cat thatasks questions? The catthat replies? 
And the cat we'd all like to refuse? 
There’s a sailing cat and a library cat, 
And one that does nothing but sleep ; 
An old war cat of a time gone by, 
And a cat that the jewelers keep. 
A cat so discordant we stop up our ears ; 
Horned cats that are seen every day ; 
This cat has relations to come to its aid ; 
From this one deliver us, pray. 
There’s a cat that reflects, and a surgical cat; 
The one where the races are run; 
| The cat that’s a robber, the Highlands his home ; 
The cat that goes swimming for fun. 
A positive cat and a drinkable cat; 
cat that one’s vision obscures, 
And one whose sweet singing we all may enjoy; 
| A medical cat one endures. 
| 10. HIDDEN RIMES. 
| Prefix a letter to the first word to make the 
second. 
The wind was blowing such a 
I brought my chair before the - 
Although the logs were burning ---, 
I read my page by their faint ----. 
Each word I read pierced like a 
And from the tale I could not 
Until its sequel I had ----. 
| I could not help but feel a 
Such stories are not good for - 
They leave a flavor worse than 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. Books, magazines, music, rifle, camera, 
| skates, flexible flyer, graphophone, candy, games, 
doll, drum, horn, calendars, furs, piano, automo- 
bile, ties, handkerchiefs, holly. 
2. Creature, heaven-born, rose, Immanuel, shep- 
| herds, Tim, merry, around, still—Christmas. 


| 8. 1. Attack on Gees, December 31, 1775. 11. 
| Battle of Trenton, December 25, 1776. 111. Death 
of George Washington, December 31, 1799. Iv. 


| Dynasty of Bourbons ceased at Naples, December 
| 27, 1805. v. Emancipation of the slaves, January 
| 1, 1863. 

4. Love is not love 
| Which alters when it alteration finds, 
| Or bends with the remover to remove. 
| —Shakespeare. 


























A= Nebula going to Pieces.—Mme. 

Dorothea Isaac - Roberts has just com- 
pleted a study of her late husband’s wonderful 
photographs of the celebrated nebula, usually 
called the ‘ ‘Whirlpool Nebula,’’ in the constel- 
lation of the Hunting Dogs. She shows that 
the appearances presented by the nebula indi- 
cate that it is undergoing a process of evolution 
which will probably lead to its ultimate parti- 
tion into secondary nebule and condensations ; 
and in order that future astronomers may study 
changes of form resulting from this process, she 
has determined the present position of every 
feature of the nebula shown in the photographs. 
The significance of such changes becomes ap- 
parent when one recalls the definition sometimes 
given of nebule—that they are the ‘‘seed- 
grounds of future suns.’’ 


oa of the Sea.—Everybody has read 
of the discoveries made by dredging the 
sea-bottom along the shore of the antarctic con- 
tinent, but few have any idea how the work 
is done when the surface of the ocean is covered 
with ice five feet or more in thickness. The 
method employed is interestingly illustrated in 

















the recent reports of the British Antarctic Ex- 
pedition of 1907-9. Holes are made in the ice 
a considerable distance apart, and a cable, to 
which a dredge is attached, descends through 
one hole and emerges through the other. The 
dredge is so arranged that the open side is 
drawn ahead by pulling the cable. Ahead of 
the dredge a weight is attached which serves to 
keep the dredge on the bottom and in the right 
position. The cable is pulled by a man ad- 
vancing from the forward hole as fast as it 
is paid out by another stationed at the rear 
hole. Thus living creatures, as strange as the 
world they inhabit, are brought up from beneath 
the eternal ice-sheet. 
& 


oncrete of Cinders.—About two years 

ago some walls made of cinder concrete 
were erected at Columbia University, and since 
then they have been subjected to five four-hour 
tests by fire, when the average temperature 
reached was 1,700° F. At the end of each test 
a stream of water was applied for 10 minutes, 
while the ‘walls were hot. Notwithstanding 
these tests, the walls, for all practical purposes, 
are as good as when erected, and the percent- 
ages of coal and fine material in such cinders 
appear to have very little effect on their fire- 
resisting qualities. The pieces of coal which 
were next to the surface in these walls were 
burned to ash, but the ash remained in place, 
and acted as a non-conductor of heat. Several 
particles of pure coal were found within two 
inches of the surface. 

& 


wr against Plies.—In the war against 
noxious insects the employment of insect 
allies is a measure that is coming rapidly into 
vogue. Among these allies one of the most 
important is the wasp ‘‘bembex,’’ because it 
has been found to be an inveterate enemy of 
glossina flies, which are the conveyors of in- 
fection for the incurable sleeping-sickness of 
Africa. It has been called ‘‘The Glossina 
Hunter of Dahomey,’ and, according to the 
observations of Doctor Bouffard at Bamaku, it 
is the only hymenopterous insect which attacks 
these flies. ‘The bembex performs its work in 
true knight-errant fashion, flying round ani- 
mals that are persecuted by the flies, darting 
upon them with a speed that almost defies the 
eye, and transfixing them with its sting, after 
which it carries the victims off to its nest, as 
food for larve. a 
Tes into an Abyss.—The work- 
men ‘employed in driving a tunnel under 
Mount Orso, for the new railway between 
Rome and Naples, were recently treated to a 
startling surprise. Ata distance of more than 
a mile and a half from the northern mouth of 
the tunnel they suddenly broke into a vast 
cavern, the bottom of which sank more than 
160 feet below the level of the tunnel. In order 
to continue the gallery, it was necessary to 
make a way through the rocks round the cavern, 
which was nearly 200 feet across. The ques- 
tion how the railway will be carried over the 
abyss remains to be decided. Some of the en- 
gineers favor the plan of trying to fill it up. 
Notwithstanding the great number of tunnels 


| N‘°~ Justices of the Supreme Court. 
The President sent to the Senate, De- 
cember 12th, the nominations of Associate Jus- 
tice Edward Douglass White of Louisiana to 
be Chief Justice of the United States, and of 
Judge Willis Van Devanter of Wyoming and 
Judge Joseph Rucker Lamar of Georgia to be 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The nomination of Justice 
White was immediately confirmed. The new 
Chief Justice isa Democrat. He served in the 
Confederate army, and was a Senator from 
Louisiana, 1891-4. He resigned to accept an 
appointment as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court in February, 1894. He is 65 years old. 
Judge Lamar also is a Democrat, and was 
for several years an Associate Justice of the 


Judge Van Devanter is a Republican, and is 51 
years old. He was formerly assistant attorney- 
| general of the United States, and since Febru- 
|ary, 1903, has been United States circuit judge 
| for the 8th judicial circuit. 
* 

ther Nominations.—The President also 

nominated to be judges of the new Court 
of Commerce, Martin A. Knapp, now chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for a term of five years; Robert W. Archbald, 
now United States district judge for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania, for four years; Wil- 
liam Henry Hunt, now associate judge of the 
United States Customs Court, for three years ; 
John Emmett Carland of South Dakota, for 
two years; and Julian William Mack, now 
judge of the appellate court of the 1st Illinois 
district, for one year. To be members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the President 
nominated B. H. Meyer of Wisconsin and C. 
C. McChord of Kentucky. 

& 


gem Census Returns.—The total popula- 
tion of the United States, according to the 
census of 1910, inclusive of Alaska, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, is 93,402,151; that of the Con- 
tinental United States is 91,972,267, an increase 
of 21 per cent. since 1900. Iowa returns less 
population than in 1900, The largest percentage 
of gain was that of the State of Washington, 
120.4 per cent. The six most populous states, 
in the order indicated, are New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas and Massachu- 
setts. e 





| aecie of Suit against the Hard-Coal 
Roads.—The United States Circuit Court 
for the northern district of Pennsylvania, in 
the suit brought by the Federal government in 
June, 1907, has decided that there is no general 
conspiracy among the anthracite coal companies 
or coal-carrying railroads to restrain interstate 
trade or commerce, to monopolize the trade or 
to maintain certain prices. The court, how- 
ever, has decided that the Temple Iron Com- 
pany is a combination of coal-carrying railroads 
in violation of the Sherman antitrust law, and 
has granted the prayer of the government for 
an injunction restraining that corporation from 
continuing to violate the law. The defendants 
included more than 50 coal companies, coal- 
carrying companies and individuals. Seven of 
them were parties to the Temple Iron Com- 
pany’s transactions. The Department of Jus- 
tice has announced its intention to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States from 
so much of this decision as is favorable to the 
defendants. ® 


he Nobel Peace Prize has been awarded 

this year, not as hitherto to an individual, 
but to the International Permanent Peace 
Bureau at Berne. ® 


ew Senator from Louisiana. — The 
Louisiana Legislature has elected Judge 
J. R. Thornton, Democrat, as United States 
Senator to succeed the late Mr. McEnery. 
& 


FN wong Navy.—After a nine days’ 
debate in the Dominion Parliament, the 
resolutions offered by the opposition calling for 
ail appeal to the people on the question of 
establishing a Canadian navy were defeated, 
December 2d, by a majority of 56. This triumph 
for the government means that contracts for the 
construction of 10 Canadian war-vessels—four 
cruisers of the Bristol class, and six torpedo- 
boat destroyers of the improved river class— 
will soon be let. They are all to be built in 
Canada, and as there are now no Canadian 
| shipyards capable of doing the work, the con- 
tracts will go to some British firm which will 
establish such a yard. 
* 


ecent Deaths.—Commodore James Henry 
Gillis, U. S. N., who was retired in 1893, 
after more than 34 years’ service, died Decem- 
ber 6th, aged 79 years.——Maj.-Gen. Wallace 
F. Randolph, U. S. A., retired, a veteran of 
the Civil and Spanish wars, and the first chief 





in all parts of the world, this experience of the | of artillery of the United States army, died 


Italian engineers is a rare one. 


December 9th, aged 69 years. 





Supreme Court of Georgia. He is 53 years old. | 
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“q HE real reformer, the one that has a call 
7 to it, so to speak,’’ said Mrs. Haley, 
rocking comfortably in her piazza chair, 
‘seldom, if ever, adds to his business of reform- 
ing that of looking after his own welfare; he 
is usually busy throwing himself into the 
breach. That is the way it was with Abigail 
Anderson. She didn’t care what people thought 
of her personally; she always spent her whole 
energy on her purpose in hand.’’ 
‘‘She was kind of a she mayor, in a sense, 
wasn’t she?’’ asked the caller, looking away 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“THE MINISTER LOOKED MIGHTY 
PUZZLED." 


toward the large white house on the hill, where 
lived the character under discussion. 

‘‘Well, I will allow she had a ruling hand 
in most affairs of this town, and whenever 
there was a crooked thing to be set right, she 
was always heard to say, ‘Here am I, Lord, 
send me!’ But the most powerful way that 
she was felt was in the church. When the 
minister was the right one for this place, she 
edged her shoulder up under the ecclesiastical 
wheel, so to say, and the whole load moved 
along as easy as a launching at high tide. But 
now and then, for some reason, we would get 
a man that didn’t understand the hill folks, 
and there would be some friction, and the whole 
machinery seem to creak. Then Abigail would 
whet her social scythe, and go out to mow 
down the objectors. 
She was bound to 
have harmony if she 
had to go to war after 
it. She would soon 
get things down to a 
working basis, and if 
the minister had to 
go, why, he went with 
a show of success 
behind him. 

“She did the best 
of her work with the 
choir, however. She 
had for quite a spell 
been upset by the 
young folks in the 
singers’ seats. They 
sat right in view of 
the congregation. 
She thought they 
ought to reckon ac- 
cordingly, and wear a 
proper air of devotion. 
They were given to 
making all their plans 
and discussing all the 
trouble they had on 
hand whilst the 
people were coming 
in and taking their 
seats. The church is 
small, and you could 
generally hear about 
all they said. 

‘*‘Abigail went to 
them and told them 
that she liked to have 
kind of a_ peaceful 
hour when she come 
in to church. She felt like laying aside wran- 
gling and discord; she was willing to bear a 
hand at that at the regular sociable and the 
sewing-circle, but it was trying to witness their 
battles over which was to take second part and 
which third, and for her part, by the time they 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





got it settled, she felt that pretty much every- 
thing had been divided up, including temper, 
good manners and some character. 

‘*The last thing that was more than she 
could bear was one morning, while the bell 
was tolling and the folks were actually in their 
pews; the organist was playing the voluntary, 
and one of the singers, that usually took a 
strong alto, came in, and instead of going up 
to her seat, she sat right down in a pew and 
made a sort of pantomine that she was out of 








“ BEGAN HUNTING UP A BOOK.” 


| it. The soprano told the organist, who never 

broke in her playing, but said so every one 
could hear, ‘I knew she would play it on us. 
Go down and bring her up.’ So down came 
the soprano and began an argument that lasted 
some minutes. Then she seemed to deliver an 
ultimatum that clinched the matter, so up they 
both went to the singers’ seats. The organist 
played loud as though she had won a point. 

‘*But the alto seemed to want to justify her- 
self, so she told it to the bass, and he to the 
next one, and all the time the organist was 
pulling stops with a movement like plucking 
scalps. 

“Abigail didn’t say anything about the 
matter during the next week. They said she 
was as smooth as milk to every one she met, 
but I knew that fires were slumbering. 

‘*Well, to cut the matter short, come next 
Sabbath and the church was pretty well filled, 
in walked Abigail, and instead of going to her 
pew as quiet as she had for fifty years, she 
came strolling down the aisle, speaking out 
loud to every one as she passed, and touching 
briefly on little points of personal interest with 
each one. She was a good actor, I’ll say that 
for her—never a flicker of her eye showed she 
felt the people’s staring and wonderment. 

** ‘Good morning!’ she said to me. ‘Did 
that liniment help your neck?’ And to Miss 
Bascome, ‘Well, Cynthy, I’m glad you are out. 
I knew the thoroughwort would set you up 
all right.’ And then to others that she saw 
she had a little laugh and talk that made them 

_turn fairly blue, for they didn’t know what 
would come next. 

“After she was in her seat a while, she got 
up and walked off toward a case of books that 
the Sunday-school have, and began hunting up 
a book. The minister looked mighty puzzled, 
but he recalled the fact that it was by her money 
that we have a church at all, so he went along 
with the service, and when they got quieted 
down and going along all right, Abigail sat 
down as devotional as you please. 

“The next Sunday there was a crowd out. 
And as was expected, there was worse goings 
on than ever from Abigail. There wasa heavy 
team went by the church, and she got up from 
her seat and went way round to the window 
and opened it and spoke out to the driver, and 
told him to drive right up to the hill—she would 
be home presently. ‘The window creaked some. 

‘““That was too 
much, and after the 
sermon was over the 

~ folks came up to her 
and asked her what 
made her do those 
things, and she said, 
‘Why, the choir has 
always done that 
way, and I thought it 
was a custom, so I 
didn’t want to be 
thought growing old. 
I did as the young 
folks did. If you will 
all do what you can 
to create a devotional 
atmosphere and have 
divine service instead 
of a kind of a con- 
.versational rummage- 
sale, I’ll bind myself 
over to keep the 
peace, and I’ll like- 
wise give two hun- 
dred dollars to put 
up a brass rail and 
some curtains in front 
of the choir.’ ’’ 

“Well, how did it 
come out ?’’ asked the 
interested listener. 

**Well, it came out 
a devotional service, 
that’s what it came 
out, and Abigail won 
the day, but to see 
her sitting there as 
prim as a picture out 
of Godey’s Lady’s 

| Book, you would never suspect her of unruly 
| conduet in the church. As I said, reformers 
| usually see the end so clear they don’t spare 
| themselves much. They generally get either 
| Strong criticism or bloodshed before they finish. 
| Abigail bears out history on that.” 
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Earn a Fountain Pen. 


The fountain pen is to-day one of the most popular of writing implements. 
The demands of modern business and social life have made it an actual 
necessity. The pens here described are offered on terms so liberal that any 
Companion subscriber can easily secure one of the most approved styles. 








FINE, 
MEDIUM AND 
COARSE 
POINTS. 


No, 12. 








Parker’s “Jack Knife”’ Safety Fountain Pen. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 








SELF- FILLING 
AND 
REGULAR 
STYLES. 








No. 12-P, Waterman’s Ideal Pump-Filling Pen. 


The Simplofiller Fountain Pen. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is one of the most satisfactory writing implements. | 
The four rubber parts are made from the best grade of vulcanized Para rubber, handsomely | 
polished. The Spoon Feed in Waterman’s Ideal is an important patented feature, prevent- | 
ing all possibility of either overflow or underflow. The Pen is 14k gold, and pointed with | 
iridium, which prevents any wear or change of character in the pen point. Points are | 
made fine, medium, coarse or stub. The ink capacity of Waterman’s Ideal is large. One | 
filling of ink will write approximately 20,000 words. 


No. 12-P. Waterman’s Ideal Pump-Filling Pen. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for two new subscriptions and 50 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $3.00, post-paid. 


This Pen is filled by simply pumping the ink into the Pen. 


: It dispenses with the ordinary 
glass ink filler. Fully guaranteed, with choice of pen points. 


No. 12. Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for two new subscriptions and 25 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


This Pen will meet the requirements of the home circle or a busy professional career. 





When ordering specify the kind of pen point desired. 


The Simplofiller Fountain Pen. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 

The Simplofiller derives its name from its clever self-filling device. 
plicity itself. Place the pen point in ink well or bottle, and a slight pressure at a given 
point on the barrel fills the reservoir instantly. No soiling of the fingers, no joints to 
leak. The Simplofiller is made of the best material throughout, has a solid gold 14k pen, costs 
no more than the ordinary fountain pen, and is fully guaranteed. When ordering, state 
whether fine, medium or coarse point is desired. 


This device is sim- 


Parker’s “Jack Knife” Safety Fountain Pen. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 60 cents extra, postage 


| included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


The advantage of this Pen over the ordinary kind is that it can be carried in any position 
without leaking. This desirable feature is accomplished by the use of a patent safety cap, 
which provides an air-tight joint. It is a Pen that a lady can carry in her purse without 
fear of soiling the contents, and on account of its length (44 inches), it is used by men 
who wish a short-barreled pen that may be carried flat in the vest or coat pocket. The pen 
point is 14k gold with iridium tips. We can supply with fine, medium, coarse or stub 
points. State choice. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
































































































- sistently and scientifically treated, it is absolutely 
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“FAVUS.” 
HIS disease, also known by the 
name of honeycomb ringworm, is a 
skin-disease caused by the growth on 
it of a fungus. Although it may at- 
tack any part of the skin, it is more 
usually found on the scalp. 

For reasons that are not understood, 
favus attacks the people of one country and spares 
those of another, and its geographical distribution 
is quite a mystery. Thus, while it is common in 
Russia, Poland and France, it is rare in England, 
America, Germany and Austria. 

It is a disorder of the lower classes, and emi- 
grants are not allowed to land with it; neither are 
children suffering from it admitted to the schools. 

Favus is not only a loathsome, but also a very | 
serious disease, for the reason that unless per- 





incurable. It never dies out of itself, as common 
ringworm so often does, but will last until every 
hair on the scalp has been permanently destroyed. 
Cases have been reported that lasted for forty and 
fifty years, and even when treatment is instituted, 
it sometimes takes years to effect a cure. 

The disease is passed on by direct contagion 
from one person to another, or from a pet domestic 
animal. It often attacks the nails by direct inoc- 
ulation from the scalp. 

The treatment is directed to the destruction of 
the parasite and to the removal of the affected 
hairs. The scalp must be persistently and vigor- 
ously treated with certain antiseptic ointments, 
which must be kept in direct contact with the 
scalp all the time. In bad cases, where the 
fungus has spread all over the scalp, the anti- 
septic ointment treatment is not sufficient, and 
the only way to effect a cure is to remove all the 
diseased hair. It is easy to see that when this 
had to be done by plucking away the hair with 
forceps, it took more time and courage and pa- 
tience than the average hospital-ward patient was 
willing to give to it, and many cases disappeared 
just as the treatment was beginning to gain head- 
way. Now that it has been discovered that hair 
can be made to disappear by the use of the X-rays, 
the doctors have a powerful weapon against this 
disease. By a proper use of these rays all the hair 
can be made to fall from the scalp, and whatever 
remains of the fungus can then be easily reached 
and destroyed. 

After the disease has been cured, healthy hair 
will grow out again in most of the cases. 
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A DANGEROUS HAT. 


AULA had been to the milliner’s; and when the 

family had gathered about the fireplace after 
dinner, the result of her visit was in proper form 
submitted to their several judgments. There was 
no doubt that it was becoming; Paula was never 
known to have a hat that was otherwise. 

“Stunning hat!” cried Paula’s sister. 

“Dangerous, I’d call it,”’ was the brotherly com- 
ment. ‘*Watch the men try to flirt with you when 
you go down-town.” 

Paula’s eyes sparkled mischievously under the 
brown velvet brim. ‘Such nonsense, Fritz!” she 
said. 

Nevertheless, when she did go: down-town the 
next day, she remembered Fritz’s words. There 
was no denying that the hat was extremely be- 
coming,—with its shades of soft brown, and the 
tall gold-colored wings standing straight up in 
front,—and two men on the street-car had really 
stared outrageously. She was just then entering 
a large department store, and a mirrored glimpse 
of her own brunette face under the new hat em- 
phasized this thought. 

The result was that a very haughty young lady, 
with her chin well up, stopped a minute later at a 
basement counter to price bargains in silk hosiery. 
As she turned from there to the elevator, she 
found herself confronted by a bold, inquiring smile 
from one of the floor-walkers. He even bent for- 
ward, as if he meant to speak to her, but Paula 
froze him with a glance, and stepped swiftly into 
the empty elevator, where, to her annoyance, the 
young fellow in charge kept stealing glances of 
open admiration in her direction and then grinning 
to himself in a sickly, sentimental way. She 
thought of threatening to report him, but decided 
that ignoring would be better, so she sailed loftily 
out of his car at last; only to encounter another 
would-be familiar stare from a fifth-floor usher. 

Her face flushed as she hurried on. In the silk 
department two or three girls behind the counter 
whispered together about her hat and stared at it 





enviously. Paula did not mind that, but she had 
searcely turned away from them when her color 
flamed afresh. That impertinent floor-walker 
from the basement had actually followed her to 
the fifth floor, and was whispering—unmistakably 
about her—to one of the salesmen. Not only that, 
but they were both making eyes at her and smiling 
insufferably while they talked. 

Paula’s first thought was of Fritz. 
would crow when she told him of this! 


How he 
Still, 


whatever to excuse such actions. A girl could 


the feeling which prompted her to toss her head 
proudly and turn her back on the two men. 

At that instant a young woman from the silk 
department touched her on the arm, “Beg par- 
don, miss,’ she whispered, very confidentially, 


| “but you have stockings on your hat!” 


“Stockings!”’ As Paula gasped the word, some- 
thing pink came dangling down before her startled 
eyes, and putting up both hands, she found the 
dangerous hat—spiky, gold-colored wings and all 
—thoroughly draped by a pair of vivid pink silk 
stockings. In a flash she remembered having 
seen a row of these giddy things dangling from a 
line over her head at the first counter she had 
visited. 
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THE ONLY HERALDIC MONKEY. 


OST of the wild animals have a place in her- 
aldry, and many strange and impossible 
creatures, such as griffins, dragons and unicorns, 
have been invented as emblems of daring and 
valor. But the donkey and the monkey have not 
been so used except in one instance where the 
monkey has been admitted to the ranks of titled 
nobility. The story of this adoption is told by 
Mr. Curtis in his book, “‘One Lrish Summer.” 


On the Leinster coat of arms are three monkeys 
standing with plain collar, and chained; motto, 
“Crom-a-boo”—‘To Victory.” This is the only 
coat of arms, I am told, that has ever borne a 
monkey in the cates. It was adopted by John 
Fitzthomas Fitzgerald in 1316 for romantic reasons. 

While this Earl of Leinster was an infant he was 
in the castle of stock, which is now owned 
by the Duke of oe ag te 1. The castle caught 
fire. In the confusion the child was forgotten, and 
when the family and servants remembered him, 
and started a search, they found the nursery in 
ruins. But on one of the towers was a ee 
ape, a pet of the or carefully holding the 
young earl in its arms. he animal, with extraor- 
dinary intelligence, had crawled through the 
smoke, rescued the baby, and carried it to the top 
of the tower. 

When the earl had grown to manhood, he dis- 
carded the family coat of arms and adopted the 
monkeys for his crest, and they have been retained 
to this day. Wherever you find the tomb of a 
Fitzgerald you will see the monkeys at the feet of 
the effigy or under the inscription. 
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BLACKMAIL. 


HE “bad boy” invents many a curious prank 

for the undoing of his elders. He usually gets 
the blame, and is appropriately punished. But in 
some cases he has been the first sufferer, and the 
mischief really ought to be pardoned because of 
the indignities that prompted it. The lad in the 
Metropolitan Magazine doubtless felt that he had 
a grievance too heavy to be borne. 


“JT was taking lunch with a friend of mine re- 
cently who has a small boy about three years old,” 
said a gentleman. “As avery Ley favor, and 
to please me, his mother allowed him to come 
the table, telling me that she could not promise 
that he would behave in the proper manner, as she 
had never tried him before. 

“The boy behaved very well until the dessert 
came onthe table. As this proved to be ice-cream, 
his favorite dish, he wanted to have a second plate. 

“His mother refusing, he said, ‘If you don’t 
give me some, I’ll tell on you.’ 

“The mother still refusing, he cried out, ‘If you 
don’t give it to me before I count ten, {il tell! 
— two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 

n.’ 

‘‘His mother still paying no attention, he shouted, 
‘My pants are made out of the window-curtain!’” 
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OBEDIENT TO THE SPIRIT. 


EW evidence that the great men are the true 

men—true to themselves, to their country and 
to their friends—appears in a story of our supreme 
soldier, told in Col. Nicholas Smith’s recent book, 
“Grant, the Man of Mystery.” 

While Grant was President, Gen. G. E. Pickett, 
who led the fatal charge against the Union forces 
the last day at Gettysburg, called at the White 
House to pay his respects. Grant knew that his 
old comrade at West Point had been made a poor 
man by the war, and offered him the marshalshi 
of a. While sorely needing help, Genera! 
Pickett knew the heavy draft made upon the 
President by office-seekers. 

“You can’t afford to do this for me,” he said, 
“and I can’t afford to take it.” 

“T can afford to do guything I please that is 
right,” Grant replied, quietly. 
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INEXPENSIVE FINISH. 


HE Italian fruit-vender was most grateful to 
the customer who had bought grapes on the 
day he set up his stall, and had never failed to buy 
something from that day on. When he married a 
young and accomplished girl, he saw his way clear 
to show his gratitude more thoroughly than by an 
occasional extra banana or bunch of grapes. 

“My wife, Lora, she havva de fine talents,” he 
said confidentially to his old customer. ‘She 
learna de manicure, and she learna de pedicure 
ae mga and she havva de little shop right 

y close. Ana day you havva de time, you bringa 
your hands and your feet to my wife, Lora, and 
she feenish them all for you, and charga nottings 
—notta one centa!” 


* 


A CUMULATIVE TEST. 


§ the thin man and the stout one were talking of 
diet and food in general, the thin man said, 
“You can get an excellent dinner at Clapham’s, 
the restaurant near my office, for twenty-five 
cents. Ever try one of his dinners?” 
“One of ’em—yes, I should say I had,” said the 
poe =. “Why, I ate four of ’em one day last 
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afflictions, due, in most cases, to neglect in infancy and 
childhood. 
and severe eruptions develop. 
treatment is tried and found wanting until life be- 
comes a nightmare of torture and disfigurement, im- 
posing a fearful handicap in the race for business or 
social advancement. 
there was nothing loud about the hat—nothing | suffering might have been, and may even yet be, 
: . 3 | avoided or mitigated by a timely use of Cuticura soap 
not help being pretty! And quite unconsciously | anq Cuticura ointment. A single set is often sufficient. 
to herself there was a thrill of flattered vanity in | yo other treatment for the skin costs so little and 
does so much. 


LIVES EMBITTERED BY 
SEVERE SKIN TROUBLES 


Many estimable lives have been embittered by skin 
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STAMPS 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

















The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
16 cents, or ae | mail. 

Dent’s orn Gum 

cures cornsand bunions, lbc. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cures Permanently 


by taking out of a person 
that which makes him differ- 
ent from the one who has no 
Asthma at all. A home treatment 
which builds up the general health 
and restores normal conditions. 
Prompt relief, steady improvement 
and absolute cure that stays. Address for 
information P, HAROLD HAYES, M.D. 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y1012. 
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We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 

h \3s lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aad/ usuad 
prices. Not Wait; write 0-day for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.B50,Chicago 





















Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


A strong statement — but an 
absolute fact. Backed up by years 
of testing. 

The stomach digests them with 
pleasure, and sends them on their 
way to make rich, red blood, sound 
flesh and tough muscle. 


Every ingredient is a strength- 
giver, scientifically blended and 
perfectly baked. 


Crisp and delicious Uneeda Bis- 
cuit come to you in their dust tight, 
moisture proof. packages, fresh, 
and clean, and good. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Corona Self-Basting Roaster 


Given to any Companion subscriber who secures and sends us one new subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion and 50 cents extra. Price of Roaster $2.25. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 








HIS is the only one-piece 

Roaster with a hot-air jacket 

round the sides and bottom, 
and which will cook all roasts to 
perfection without danger of 
burning. It is made of one solid 
piece of steel, without seam, 
joint or fold, and can be cleaned 
as easily as a piece of china. It is 
enameled throughout, is strong, 
durable and sanitary, and roasts 
equally well fowl, fish, ham or 
meat. Tough meat or an old 
fowl are made as tender as a 
chicken. The saving effected 
by this Roaster should pay for 
itself in one year’s time. Equally 
successful in cooking marma- 
lade, or fruit butter, baked beans, brown bread, wheat bread or a boiled dinner. 


GUARANTEE. We allow thirty days’ trial. If not perfectly satisfactory it 
may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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PADDOCK’S PIPE 


BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 





“PTAHE cause of most accidents,’ re- 
marked Mr. Paddock, authorita- 
tively, “is sheer carelessness. Look at 

the railroads. Some feather-headed employé 

forgets to turn a switch. He knows it is his 
business to remember, but he forgets. Result, 

a train off the track, people killed and injured.’’ 

Mrs. Paddock nodded, but remembering 
lapses of memory on Mr. Paddock’s part, was 
disposed to be lenient toward the erring. 

“What you say is very true, Frederick,’’ she 
admitted, ‘‘but you know no one’s memory is 
infallible. Why, I was sure that Cousin Mary 
borrowed our silver water-pitcher, and I sent 
over there after it, and she sent back word that 

she never thought of borrowing it; and then I 

recalled that it was Sister Amelia !’’ 

‘“Umph!’? grunted Mr. Paddock. ‘That 
bears out what I said. People don’t think, 
don’t use their minds. The trouble is that 
most people don’t realize that they have minds. 

When I hear of an ‘accident,’ I say to myself, 

‘Forgot it was loaded,’ and save my sympa- 

thy.”’ 

Mrs. Paddock was disposed to argue the 
question, and related several instances where 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
' 


BANG! 


forgetfulness was apparently excusable, and 
where accidents had been unavoidable, but Mr. 
Paddock scorned these explanations. 

‘*Well, Frederick, I shall have no reason to 
be anxious about you on your hunting trip this 
autumn,’’ Mrs. Paddock remarked, pleasantly, 
as she folded up her sewing, ‘‘for you will 
remember to avoid accidents. ’’ 

Mr. Paddock nodded. ‘‘Of course I shall 
remember, ’’ he responded. 

Apparently Mr. Paddock was as good as his 
word, for he returned from Canada brown and 
happy, with no accident to relate. If he had 
slipped on a ledge and slid swiftly into a rush- 
ing stream, to be rescued by the guides wet 
and bruised, it was no fault of his, he reasoned. 
Of course he knew the ledge was slippery and 
the brook deep, but how could he prevent slip- 
ping? Then, too, there was that little blaze at 
camp one night, but how could he know that 
the brush was as dry as tinder when he flung a 
charred stick after an intruding fox? Those 
were too slight happenings to relate to Mrs. 
Paddock, and he came home triumphant. 

Some days after his return Mr. Paddock 
donned his leather shooting-jacket, dumped a 
handful of cartridges into his pocket, for con- 
venience and celerity of handling, and taking 
his target-rifle, went out with his neighbor, 
Mr. Burke, to shoot ata mark. After an hour’s 
practise he came into the house very much 
pleased with himself. 

‘* Burke is careless,’? he declared. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t take the time to aim straight. I told 
him that such shooting wouldn’t do if he was 
after.real game in the Canada woods,’’ and he 
emptied the few remaining cartridges out of 
his pocket, and filling it with smoking tobacco 


and his pipe, informed Mrs. Paddock that he | joi; was very neatly done up. 


and Mr. Burke were going for a tramp to a 
hilltop just outside the town. - — 

‘T’ll keep on this jacket,’? he remarked. 
“I won’t be so likely to take cold. Half the 
cases of pneumonia are caused by people being 
careless, getting chilled through when there’s 
no occasion for it,’? and with many pleasant 
anticipations for his walk, Mr. Paddock started 
cheerfully forth. 


It was nearly dusk when Mrs. Paddock was | 











called to the telephone. Mr. Burke wanted 

to speak to her. She was not to be 
alarmed, he assured her, but Mr. Paddock had 
met with an accident and he had taken him to 
the hospital. Oh, no, nothing serious, he de- 
clared. Only to have his face bandaged; he 
would be home within an hour, but he thought 
it better that she should know that there had 
been a slight accident. Just a few injuries to 
the face and one hand; and Mr. Burke’s ex- 
planation was at an end. 

‘“‘Why, Frederick!’? his anxious wife ex- 
claimed, when Mr. Paddock entered the house, 
his right arm in a sling and his face bandaged 
so that only one eye was visible. It was evident 
that he felt. disinclined to explain the reason 
for his sufferings, and not until Mr. Burke 
called the next morning, to inquire for his 
friend, did Mrs. Paddock hear the story of the 
event. 

‘‘We had a fine walk,’’ said Mr. Burke, ‘ ‘and 
sat down about half-way up the hill to rest. 
Mr. Paddock took his pipe out and filled it 
with loose tobacco from his pockets, packed the 
tobacco well in, and lighted it. He had taken 
only a few puffs, when bang! zzz! and his 

pipe was blown into a 
dozen pieces, and he was 
! holding on to his head and 
jumping about as if he’d 
lost his senses. One of his 
jumps landed him ona roll- 
ing stone, and over he went. 
When I helped him up, we 
found that his wrist was 
sprained, and his face cut 
by pieces of the pipe, and he 
had a bad bruise on the fore- 
head. I rushed him down 
the hill, got a wagon, and 
drove to the hospital as fast 
as I could, and the doctor 
says he’ll be all right after 
a little.’’ 

“But what caused the 
explosion? ’’ questioned 
Mrs. Paddock, anxiously. 

‘Well, you see, he hadn’t 
taken all those double 13 
caps out of his pocket that 
he put there to use when 
we went shooting at the 
mark, and one got mixed in 
with his tobacco and into 
his pipe, and as soon as it 
got heated up, why, of 
course it exploded. Just 
one of those unavoidable 
accidents, Mrs. Paddock, 
which might happen to 


anybody.’’ 
“I see,’”’ responded Mrs. 
Paddock. And if Mr. 


Burke wondered a little at 
the amused smile which accompanied her re- 
sponse, he had no way of knowing that she was 
recalling Mr. Paddock’s many explanations of 
the fact that all accidents were avoidable, and 
due wholly to a lack of thought. 


THE YOUNG VICTORIA. 


HEN Queen Victoria came to the 

throne, in 1837, the Society of Friends 

presented an address to the young 
sovereign. Alfred E. Pease, in a letter included 
in ‘‘The Diaries of Edward Pease,’? known 
as the ‘“‘Father of Railways,’’ edited by his 
great-grandson, describes this interesting occa- 
sion. “After waiting in an adjoining room for 
about half an hour,’’ he wrote, ‘‘folding doors 
opened, and we observed at a longish distance 
before us our youthful queen seated under a 
canopy, with the ministers standing about her 
in remarkable stillness and stateliness. 


‘*We advanced slowly through files of guards, 
she fixing her large eyes upon us till we drew 
up close to the footsteps of her throne. I 
thought she looked a little flushed at first, but 
her countenance is pale, very fair, rather in- 
clined to plumpness, agreeable-looking, but not 
of refined features. 

‘*She sat in remarkable stillness; no one 
about her seemed to move a lip ora limb. At 
one part of our address, I believe when we 
alluded to the pardoning of the guilty criminal, 
I observed she drew in her lips as if the subject 
closely interested her feelings ; and towards the 
close, when we used solemn and supplicating 
= her bosom heaved as with uniting aspira- 

ions. 

‘*On the whole, she conducted herself in the 
most striking manner; she sat in a high-backed 
chair, which made her appear diminutive, and 
her person covered with insignia, she ap ed 
like one of fourteen or fifteen years old; her 

When she fin- 
ished her reply, ard John Russell took it 
from her, and she bowed to us; she then gave 
it to W. Allen, who read our address (they 
said) beautifully. At a signal for retirement, 
we commenced the process of walking back- 
wards, to the amusement of many, I dare say, 
and to the no small danger of my toes from 
the uncouth and uncourtly breeding of a stout 
Friend before me. It was altogether a most 
interesting BE Ln and there was, as I 
thought, much solemnity apparent in the occa- 
sion. 


SOME RARE. 
BARGAINS 


We have a limited supply of the articles described 
below left over from the season ending November rst. 
They are now offered at nearly one-half the usual 
prices until our stock is exhausted. Our subscribers 
should quickly avail themselves of the opportunity to 
secure these unusual bargains. 
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Miniature Hall Clock 


The frame is of finely finished weathered oak, Mission 
style, 12 inches high. The movement has all the depend- 
able qualities of the high-grade Parker alarm clock, with 
the added efficiency of the intermittent feature, by which 
repeated alarms are given at intervals until the sleeper is 
awakened. Sounding from a 4-inch gong, the alarm is 
clear, loud, and well sustained. 


Price $1.00. 
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Food Chopper, No. 15 





Intermittent 
Alarm. 














Sent by express, charges paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 























This Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a book,’’ 
and all the interior is laid bare. Not only 
is it easy to clean, but you. can see when 
it isclean. It quickly minces food, utilizes 
“odds and ends’’ and makes them into 
dainty, tempting dishes, and will cut 
three pounds of meat a minute. Four 
steel cutters, different sizes, furnished 
with every Chopper, including a cutter 
for making nut butter. 
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FOUR CUTTERS 


(3 < 
Price 75 cents. 
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Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 5 lbs. 








Coffee Percolator 








This Coffee Percolator is one of the latest appliances 
for automatically forcing the liquid through the 
grounds. This process gives a flavor which it is not 
possible to obtain by boiling or steeping. The Per- 
colator will give you a delicious cup of coffee all 
through the year. All up-to-date housewives will 
appreciate this statement. We offer a new style, 
3 pints, nickel finish, ebonized handle. It will oper- 
ate successfully on either a stove or a gas range. 


Price $1.25. 


en 


Furnished Leather 
Work Box 


This Work Box, 74% x3% inches, leather- 
covered and divided into compartments, 
contains the following equipment : 26 minia- 
ture spools assorted colors Mercerized Cotton, 
3 spools Silk, 4 balls Marking Cotton, 6 rolls 
colored Twist, 1 Bone Silk Winder, 1 pair 
Embroidery Scissors, 1 paper Needles, 6 
large Needles, 1 Bone Needle Case, 1 Thim- 
ble, 1 Stiletto. 





Sent by express, charges paid by the receiver. 
Shipping weight 4 lbs. 























75 cents, Ps 
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The All-Clamp Extension Skate is one of our 
most attractive Offers. The invention of the 





The All-Clamp Extension Skate 
Extension foot-plate feature enables a boy to 


extend the length with the growth of the foot. 


Parents need no longer feel that money paid for a pair of skates is money 
thrown away. Their children cannot now outgrow them. This style is 
shown in the cut. The runners are made of crucible cast steel and are 
detachable. The Skates are quickly fastened to the feet by adjustable 
clamps and lever. When once set, no key or wrench is necessary. Thou- 
sands of these Skates are in use by our subscribers. When ordering state 
exact length of your boot from end of heel to end of toe. 


Price 60 cents. 


Sent. by express, charges paid by receiver. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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Everything About This Flour | 
Is Special. 


A special mill, with every facility, was built 
to produce it. Specially blended wheat gives 
it its marked quality so that it is literally 
“BETTER THAN THE BEST” you have 
ever used. Besides the mill, the wheat and the 
skill, our guarantee is also special. You are 
not left to chance with Daniel Webster Flour. 


Our Guarantee. SN 


If this flour fails to make the best bread wa rR 
you have ever baked—after using one * DANIEL WER 
bag—the price will be refunded. 


LISaqd JHL NVHL Salad \» 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA. 





